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By Hamilton. (lllustrated)... 


A Quiet Life. By 


Polly Plymt 
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A Grief at Home. By Mary Francis.............. 
| At Eventide By Mary A. Ford.............0...+.02. , 
| How I Made a Pretty Room. By Margaret B. Harvey 
| If I Could K sy Ella Wheeler........... , 


What a Three-Cent Stamp Will Do. 


It will do more than any other piece of paper 
of its size and value in the world. It accom- 
slishes what would, a few years ago, have been 
eemed impossible, That talismanic placard on 
the corner of an envelope or package Commands 
the use of capacious and beautiful buildings 
wherein to receive your letters, orders trains ot 
cars to carry them, and starts an army of men to 
deliver them. It brings information from every 
section of the country and tidings of pleasure as 
well. But the crowning eonsideration is the fact 
that a three-cent stamp sent to A. VOGELER &Co., 
Baltimore, Md., with the applicant's name and 
address, will procure a copy of St. Jacogs Calen- 
dar, replete with interesting reading matter, and, 
better than all, containing specific instructions 
for the treatment and cure of rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia and all painful diseases by the use of Sr. 





Ey —_ 
Jacoss OIL. Concoutaa ibe efficacy of this won- 
derful substance, the following must impress the 
reader:—Hon. Thomas L, Tammes, Postmaster- 
General of the United States, when Postmaster of 
the City of New York, concurred in the following 
testimonial from Wm. H, Wareing, Beg Asst. 
General Superintendent Third Division Mailing 
and Distributing Department, New York Post- 
office: “ I take pleasure in advising that the sam- 
ples of Sr. Jacoss Or. left for distribution among 
the clerks of this office, have, as far as Saas have 
been tried, proved equal to all that is claimed 
for the O1L. The reports from the several super- 
intendents and clerks who have used the OIL 
agree in praising it highly. It has been found 
efficacious in cuts, burns, soreness and stiffness 
of the joints and muscles, and affords a ready re- 
lief for rheumatic complaints.” Col. Samuel H. 
Taylor, Washington, Ind., and ex-Postmaster of 
Cumberland, Md., was cured of rheumatism by 
8. JACOBS OIL. 
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The permanence of the Bicycle 
as a practical road-vehicle is an 
acknowledged fact, and thou 
sands of riders are daily enjoy 
ing the delightful and health 
giving exercive. The “Colum 
bias” are carefully finished @n 
every particular and are confi 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value for the money attained in a 
Bicycle. Send 3-cent stamp for 
new, elegantly-illustrated, 36-page 
catalogue 
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GRAEFENBERG 
COMPLI See FEMALE 


CURES WEAKNESS, NERVOUS- 
NESS and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


This remarkable preparation is the only 
reliable remedy for the distressing dis- 


eases of women. Sold by Drugaests. 
GRAEFENBERG CO., 111 Chambers St., W. Y. 
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(Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions. 
From a single spool! makes a seam stronger and more 
beautiful than by any combination of two threads, 
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Ladies careful of Health and appreciating the 
Best will now have no other. 
WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. 00,, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, 1437 Chestnut St. 
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Figure No. 1.—MISSES’ NEGLIGE COSTUME. 

FieurE No. 1.—This consisis of dressing sack 
No. 7932, shown again in a different fabric and 
with other decoration on page 2; and skirt No 
7314, also illustrated without any decoration on 
the label of its pattern. Both models are in 8 
| sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age: the 
sack costing 25 cents; and the skirt, 20 cents. 
In making the costume for a miss of 11 years, 64 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, will be required ; 
the sack needing 2§ yards, and the skirt 34 yards. 





Pt 


FigurE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
FicvrE No. 2.—This consists of basque No, 7930, 
shown in a different material on page 3; and skirt | 
No. 7929, seen with different decorations on page 
2. Both models are in 8 sizes for misses from 8 | 
to 15 years of age: the basque costing 25 cents; 
and the skirt, 30 cents. Fora miss of 11 years, 
the costume needs 7} yards 22 inches wide; the 
skirt requiring 44 yards, and the basque 34 yards. | 
Of goods 48 inches wide, 3 yards will suffice; the 
skirt needing 2 yards, and the basque 1# yard. | 
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MISSES’ DRESSING SACK. 
’ No. 7932.—This pattern is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. In making 
the sack for a miss of 11 
years, 2§ yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 1} yard 48 
mn inches wide, will be needed. a s 

Front View. Price of pattern, 25 cents. Side- Back View. 

LADIES’ WALK- ING SKIRT. 

No. 7912.—The model to this — ll handsome walking-skirt is in 9 





. Ws . . 

sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 N\ inches, waist measure. To mak« 
the skirt for a lady of medium size, requires 8§ yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 48 yards 48 inches wide, with extra material 


for the ruche upon the gores, Price of pattern, 35 cents. 








7929 
MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
No. 7929.—This stylish looking skirt 
is again illustrated with different decora- 
tions at Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 1. 
To make the skirt for a miss of 11 
years, will require 44 yards of mater- 
Sat ial 22 inches wide, or 2 yards of goods 
7914 48 inches wide. The pattern is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 
Front Vieu of age. Price of pattern, 30 eents. 
MISSES’ CLOAK. 

No. 7914.—Fancy coating, with facings of plush, is here represented, and smoke-pearl buttons are 
used in closing the fronts. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For a miss 
of 1! years, it needs 44 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 27 inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 
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7919 
Front View. 
LADIES’ 


No. 7919.—This model is in 10 
bust measure. Fora lady of medium 


or 1¢ yard 48 inches wide, or 14 7 


yard of silk 20 inches wide for the 





7934 . 
Front View. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE. 
No. 7930.—This basque 
s also shown at Misses’ 
tigure No. 2 on page 1 
The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 
vears of age. Fora miss 
of 12 years, it needs 3} 
yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 
wide. Price, 25 cents. 





7919 






Back View. 
WRAP. 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
size, it needs 34 yards 22 inches wide, 
yard 54 inches wide, each with 14 
shirred ornaments. Price, 30 cents. 


2923 
LADIES’ CHEMISE AND 

DRAWERS, COMBINED 

No. 7923.—This model is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inch- 
es, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it needs 33 yards of al 
goods 27 inches wide, or 3} yards 
36 inches wide. Price os cents. 9934 


Side-Back View. 





LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


No. 7934.—This model is simple but effective in construction, and is easily managed by the non-pro- 
fessional dressmaker. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. For a 
lady of medium size, it needs 10} yards 22 inches wide, or 54 yards 48 inches wide. Price, 36 cents. | 
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| INFANTS’ | j 

No. 791 This model a’ , 

| mits t! if nain- Ti 

|| onet or of ma- for ha 

| wear. l “orations of inserté 

1 puffings roidery ternately. an 

deep ruffles e French e or terchon lace 

may el skirt, if aes The model is in 

| 4e¢ ¥ mats ria 
Price of pattern, 20 cents 


require 
the robe. 


one SlZé« 
inches wide for 





Fievre No. 3 —GIR LS’ cosTT ME 
Fievre No. 3.—This consists of costume N¢ 
7926, which may be made up in a single material on 
any combination of fabrics preferred. The mod 
is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and 
costs 25 cents lo make the costume for a girl o 
6 years, will requ material 22 


inches wide, or 14 


ire 33 ards of 
vard goods 48 inches wide 





Rack View. 


7917 
Front View. 7925 
MISSES’ NIGHT-DRESS, WITH YOKE LADIES’ CHEMISE YOKE AND SLEEVE. 
No. 7917.—To make this comfortable night-dress No. 7925.—For a lady of medium size, this model 
for a miss of 13 years, will require 34 yards of mate- calls for $ yard of goods 36 inches wide. The pat- 
| Tial 36 inches wid The pattern is in 8 sizes for tern is prettily designed, and is in 13 sizes for ladies 
| misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Price,15 cents. 





| 
| 





30 cents. 
NOTICE t:—We are Agents for the Sale « of E. BUTTERICK & 60.8 PATTERNS, | 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 
T. &. antEUS & SON, 227 South Sixth Bt., Pulladsighta, Pa. | 





and order. 
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Thyself — Thyself alone. ; 
| I feel the stirrings of a gift divine; 
I have nought to fear; Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
wing: Lit by no skill of mine. 
149 


This darkness is but the shadow of Thy 
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Von. L. MARC 


AM old and Vlind; 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown 
Afflicted and deserted by mankind ; 
Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer see 
Poor, old, and helpless, 1 the more belong, 
Father, supreme! to Thee. 


O merciful One! 

When men are farthest, then Thon art most near; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee, 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown 

My vision Thon hast dimmed that I may see, 
Thyself— Thyself alone. 


I have nought to fear; 
This darkness is but the shadow of Thy wing: 
VOL. L.—11. 
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MILTON ON HIS BLINDNESS, 





Beneath I am almost sacred; here 
Can come no evil thing. 


| Oh! I seem to stand, 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 


Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from paradise refresh the brow, 
Phat earth in darkness lies. 
In a pure clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 


Lit by no skill of mine. 
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_THE LOTUS. 


HE ANCIENTS gave the name Lotus to 
several, plants the fruit of which was used 
for food. One of these was nearly allied to 
what we know as buck-ihorn; another to our per- 
simmon. On the fruitof this last probably sub- 
sisted the Lotus-eaters described by Homer and, 
in modern times, Tennyson. 
But Lotus in the usual acceptation of the term, 
is applied to several species of water-lillies. 
Among these are the Nymphea Lofus, or Egyp- 
tian water-lily, which is almost identical with 


NYMPHC®A LOTUS.—EGYPTIAN,. 


Nymphea ordorata, the American water-lily; 
and the nelumbo, or sacred bean, (Nelumbium spe- 
ciosum) the East Indian water-lily, which is nearly 
allied to the rare Nelumbium luteum of the United 
States. The finest of all plants of this natural 
family is the Victoria regia, of South America. 
All the members of the order Nymphacee are 
characterized by large, beautiful flowers of many 
petals, broad, floating leaves, and coiling, hollow 
stems, which bear the flowers and leaves above 
the surface of the water, and connect them with 
the roots hidden in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond or stream. All grow in stagnant, or slowly- 
running waters. Many of the blossoms are very 


sweet-scented ; some, as the Nelumbium, produc 
a large, edible seed, improperly called a bean 
The color of the flowers of the Egyptian and 
and American Nympheas is usually pure white. 
varying, at least in the latter, to pink or blue, Ip 

Florida occurs a rare species, in which the petals 

are golden yellow. The Nelumbiums, both in 

Asia and the United States, are of great size and 

splendor, the blossoms sometimes being a foot in 
diameter. The chief difference between the Old 
and the New World species is the color, the East 
Indian blossom being pink, the American pal 
yellow. The Victoria regia attains a colossal siz 
the expanded flowers sometimes being as larg: 
as a wash-tub. A single plant, in the Kew 
Gardens, England, required a special green- 
honse for its cultivation 
The Egyptian Lotus was called Shnin or 
Seshin, and, among the Arabs, it still bears the 
designation Beshin, a modification of its Coptic 
name. It grows in the Nile River, especially 
in the branches near the Delta, which are more 
sluggish than the main stream. The flower 
sometimes rises two feet above the water, in- 
stead of always floating, as in America. In 
some parts of the country the root is eaten. 
The ancient Egyptians called the Lotus their 
rose, and in their festivities, mythology, and 
so forth, it played a prominent part. Their 
ladies usually wore wreaths made of its flowers, 
and carried boquets in their hands. It frequently 
appears in the hieroglyphics, where it repre- 
sents the Upper Country, or Southern Egypt, 
the land nearest the upper course of the Nile. 
The form of the blossom entered largely into 

Egyptian works of art, the capitals of columns, 

heads of staves, prows of boats, and other ob 

jects being shaped like a water-lily. In Egyp- 
tian mythology, it was the special emblem of 

Nefer Atum, one of their deities. The god 

Harpocrates is represented as seated upon a lily. 

Besides which, there was a mystical Lotus, the 

symbol of the sun. The name of this genus, 

Nymphea, is derived from the fact that the 

Greeks dedicated the flowers to the water- 

nymph. 

The East Indian Lotus, or Nelumbium speciosum, 
also grows in Egypt, as well as in India and China. 
Pythagoras called it the Egyptian bean. It has 
been used as food by the Egyptians from remote 
antiquity. The seeds, imbedded in the cavities 
of large fleshy pericarps, are in shape and size like 
acorns, with a taste more delicate than that of 
almonds. It is alsomuch esteemed and cultivated 
in China, for its seeds, roots, leaf-stalks and flower- 
stalks, all of which are eaten. The root contains 
much starch, and it is said that Chinese arrow- 
root is obtained from it. Slices of it are often 
placed upon the table in China; great quantities 
are pickled with salt and vinegar and eaten with 
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rice; and the powdered root makes a soup, with 
milk or water. The mode of sowing the plant, 
by enclosing each seed in a ball of clay and throw- 
ing it into the water, as practised to-day in India, 
is the same as that in use by the ancient Egyptians. 

The Asiatic Lotus likewise plays an important 
part in the Hindoo and Chinese mythologies. 
Here it symbolizes the world; the Meru, or resi- 
dence of the gods; and feminine beauty. The 
Chinese consider it as especially sacred to Fo, or 
Buddha, and compare the small feet of their women 
to “golden lilies.” In India, the deities of differ- 
ent sects are represented as seated upon thrones of 
the shape of the expanded flowers, or upon the 
flowers themselves. The pink or reddish color of 
the petals is fabled to be derived from the blood of 


Siva, the Destroyer, the third person in the Hin- 
doo Trinity, when Kamadeva, corresponding to 
the Greek and Roman Cupid, wounded him with 
an arrow. One of their gods Lakshmi, was called 
the “lotus-born,” on account of his having risen 
from the ocean on a nelumbo-blossom. 

The roots and seeds of the American nelumbo, 
(Nelumbium luteum) are also eatable, from which 
circumstance it has received the name of water- 
chinquepin. This plant is chiefly interesting by 
reason of its great beauty, and, in some sections 
of our country, extreme variety. In certain places 
it occurs so sparingly as to give rise to the belief 
that it was brought from its native home, perhaps 
the Southern States, and planted by the Indians, 
who esteemed it principally as yielding them 
food. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
add a few words regarding the yellow water-lily | 


THE LOTUS. 





NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM,.—EAST INDIA LOTUS, WITH FLOWER AND FRUIT. 
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of Florida, alluded to above, which must not be 
confounded with its coarser cousin, the common 
yellow water-lily, or spatter-dock (Nuphar advena). 
Audubon diseovered, described and named it, as 
appears in his works. But, as no naturalist, for 
many years after, could ever find it, botanists con- 
cluded that the explorer must have been mis- 
taken—that no such flower existed. Within a very 
recent period, however, it has been re-discovered 
and described by Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vineland, 
New Jersey, who has fully identified it with Au- 
dubon’s flower. The finding of an unknown spe- 
cies of such a beautiful genus, within the eastern 
United States at this late day, especially by a 
woman, is considered a remarkable event in botan- 
ical history. 


The only reason why our various kinds of water- 
lilies are not the subjects of poetry and fable, as 
their old-world sisters are, is our youth as a na- 
tion—not their deficiency in loveliness. M. 


It becomes us not to boast the progress and 
glory of this age, and, at the same time, to deny 
the Past any share inour honors. Science did not 
spring to its present height in a day; but like the 
coral islands of the Indies, its foundations were 
laid thousands of years ago in the depths of the 
Past, and it has only gained its lofty position by 
the ceaseless and almost imperceptible labors of 


the toiling millions who preceded us. 


Many atrue heart that, like a dove to the ark, 
would have come back after its first transgression, 
has been frightened beyond recall by the angry 


look and menace of an unforgiving spirit. 
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CURIOUS CLOCKS. 





ANY and curious are the instruments em- 
ployed for the measurement of time by 
machinery. From the simplest form of sun- 

dial, a column casting a shadow of varying length 
and position, to the invention of wheel-clocks in 
the ninth century by Pacificus, Bishop of Verona, 


may be found many curious attempts at accurate 


notation of hours. Moments fled uncaptured, save 
as drops in the great ocean of history, for the 
earliest horologium had only an hour-hand The 
ancient hydraulie clock, or clepsydra, measured 
time by the quantity of water that escaped from a 


small orific treseryoir. The simplest kind con- 


sisted of a tran rent vase, filled with water; gra- 


duated, and g a small opening in the bottom. 
As the liquid gradually escaped, its height in the 
vase marked the hour. Clepsydras were in use in 
Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and a great improve- 
ment in them was made by Ctesibius, about 235 
B.C. In his instrument the water was made to 
drop upon wheels, which were thereby turned, and 
the motion was communicated to a small statue, 
which gradually rose and pointed, with a rod, 
toward the hours marked on adiagram. Sand- 


glasses took the place of clepsydras early in the | 


Christian era. 

But man’s days were not to be numbered by the 
gravitation of sand, or hydraulic pressure; neither 
by the influence of solar rays. The adaptation of 
mechanics to the science of horology produced 
wondrous changes in the forms and methods of 
chronology. 

Mists of doubt hang about this first clock by the 
Bishop of Verona; at least, it may not be clearly 
discerned on printed page, but there is undisputed 
record of a wheel-and-weight clock constructed at 
Magdeburg, in 
became pope, as Sylvester IT. 

Clocks were introduced into the monasteries of 


the tenth century, by Gerbert, who 


Europe about the eleventh century, and their in- 
vention is supposed to be due to the Saiacens. In 
1232 a clock, of marvellous mechanism, was sent 
by the Sultan of Egypt to Frederick IIT: “It re- 
sembled a celestial globe, in which the sun, moon 
and planets moved, being impelled by weights and 
ev pointed out the hour, day, 


wheels, so that t 
and night, with certainty.” 
the striking-mechanism of clocks was first ap- 


It is not known when 


plied: that a too-somnolent priesthood needed 
wakeful token for timely orison, is said to be the 
origin of horologe de alarme. 

The first clock on record which approached in 
accuracy of movement the clocks of the present 
time, was constructed for Charles the Fifth of 
France, by Henry Vick, 1370. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, was 
constructed the famous De Wyck clock for the 
French palace. It struck the hours, could only 


run one day, and had only one hand. Strange 
contrast with the elaborate, ornate, French time- 
pieces of to-day! Verily, the world moves—by 
clock-work. Vain to attempt an enumeration of 
the curious devices of horology. From the candle- 
clock of Alfred the Great to the mechanical won 
der of Strasburg, the musical, astronomical, apos- 
tolic clock. It is said that cruel, municipal Stras- 
burg rewarded the architect by putting out his 
eyes lest he reveal the secret of its construction, 
and that there are edicts still extant on the sta- 
tutes of the city forbidding it from being modeled 
Many who have heard of, or perhaps seen, this 
gigantic monument of genius and ingenuity, are 
yet unfamiliar with its detai In the orrery 
ifter the Copernican system, the sun, surrounded 
by the planets, each planet performing its revolu 
tion at the appointed time. On the dial are calcu 
lated the solar cycle, and the eclipses of the sun 
for half acentury. An index on the dial, making 
a complete revolution in twenty-four hours, points, 
during the day, to a figure of Apollo, and, during 
the night, to Diana. Above the dial are seen the 
seven davs of the week, represented by seven 
heathen deities, seated in chariots, and drawn by 
the animals dedicated to them. The figures 
change daily. In the compartment on the right 
‘of the orrery, are three pendants, illustrating the 
equation of time and the geocentric northern and 
southern declination of the sun, In the compart- 
| ment on the left is an ecclesiastical compute, with 
|all its indications calculated forever. 

The second section contains the grand Calen- 
| dar, calculated for one hundred years. It con- 
tains the years, the leap years, the golden numbers, 
the epacts, the Dominical letters, the months, 
the days of the month, the days of the week and 
the day of the week upon which any date will fall 
from 1801 to1900. In the four coignes are rep- 
resentations of the seasons. Below, in a semi-cir- 
cular dial, are represented the phases of the moon. 
At either side are golden lions supporting the 


arms of Strasburg and the directors of the church. 


In the third section is the dial which marks the 
hours and minutes. On the right is an angel 


holding a sceptre; on the left, an angel with the 
hour-glass, Above the dial in a niche, stands a 
figure of Father Time—a scythe in his left hand, 
in his righta hammer, before hima bell. In front 
pass the four ages of man—childhood, youth, man- 
hood and old age—represented by four moving 
figures. As the hand of the clock points to the 
first quarter the child advances to the centre, and 
Father Time strikes one | pon the bell; at the 
second quarter the youth approaches, and Time 
strikes two; at the third quarter as manhood ap- 
pears, Time strikes three; at the fourth quarter 
old age approaches the goal—Time is silent, but 
Death strikes the hour. Above the niche at either 
| angle are stationed the angels of Life and Death. 
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The fourth is the superstructure. A_ richly or- 


| 
| 
Se . 
Gothie architecture, sur- | 


namented chapel of 
mounted by elegant flying buttresses, and open | 
spires, enriched by gilded crockets and trefoil or- 
naments. On either side are advanced porticoes ; 
in the middle a large portico, elaborately carved ; 
between are lancet windows with single mullions, 
crowned with delicate fretwork. On the left of 
the main body of the clock is a tower, divided into 
three sections, and surmounted by a cock. The 
front faces of the sections contain paintings of the 
Fates; those on the side, the muse of Astronomy, 
and portraits of Copernicus and Herr Schwilgue ; 


on the right is the circular stairway leading into | 


the clock. Tbe clock strikes in this manner 

every quarter of an hour, as soon as the tones of 
the bell struck by Father Time die away, a chim« 

of bells is heard ringing a joyous peal, the door in 
the right portico opens, the music of the organ re- 
verberates through the building, the Apostles ap- 
pear in procession ; as they advance the angels of 
Life and Death simultaniously turn toward them. 
Meanwhile the centre doors gradually open, and 
the Saviour advances to the edge of the platform 
holding the banner of Redemption. As the Apos- 
tles approach, each turns and bows lowly to the 
Saviour, who blesses them. As Peter approaclies 
Satan appears, and by his motions seems to tempt 
Peter, who alone does not bow, but turns his back 
in denial upon his Lord; then the cock on the 
weight-tower flaps his wings and crows in memory 
of Peter’s temptation. Satan again appears, and 
with eager eyes watches Judas, following him 
stealthily along the balcony till the door closes 
upon him, and the great bell, which has tolled 
one for each Apostle, now gives signal the proces- 
sion is over.” 

Despite municipal vigilance an ingenious, dimin- 
utive model of the great clock was secretly con- 
structed by one Ulric Goldschmidt. 

In the Cathedral at Milan sunlight curiously 
marks the hour. A narrow brass plate near the 
doorway extends from side to side across the floor, 
which marks the meridianal line. In the same 
meridian near the ceiling, is a smnall hole through 
which the sunlight penetrates, and when it strikes 
the brass plate, marks the time of mid-day. 

One of the most richly decorated towers of Ven- 
ice bears aloft a great orb gleaming with gold and 
deepest blue; the twelve signs painted on it, and 
a mimic sun revolving in its course around them; 
while above two bronze giants hammer out the 
hours upon a sounding bell. 

In an old record is found the following account 
of a Japanese time-keeper: “This clock in a 
frame three feet high and five feet long, repre- 
sented a noon landscape of great loveliness. In 
the foreground were plum and cherry trees and 
rich plants in full bloom; in the rear a hill grad- 
ual in ascent, from which flowed a cascade, admir- 


ably imitated in crystal. From this point a 
thread-like stream glided along, encircling in its 
windings rocks and tiny islands, but presently 
losing itself in a far-off stretch of woodland. In 
the sky turned a golden sun, indicating as it passed 
the striking hours, which were all marked upon 
the frame below, where a slowly creeping tortoise 
served asa hand. A bird of e:quisite plumage. 
resting upon a plum tree branch, by its wings 
proclaimed the expiration of each hour. When 
the song ceased a mouse sprang from a grotto near 
by, and running over the hill, hastily disap- 
peared.” 

The old quaintly-ornamented Dutch clock! 
Who does not recall Dickens’ description of it in 
Cricket on the Hearth? The tireless little Hay- 
maker, two strokes per second with his scythe; 
the Cuckoo behind the Moorish palace, bursting 
out from behind the trap-door, announcing the 
hours in most convulsive pantomime. 

Curious is the bear-clock, or grand 
at Berne. The bear, the heraldric emblem of 
Berne, is a constantly recurring object. A whole 
troop of bears go through a performance at the 
At three minutes before every hour 


lorologe, 


clock-tower. 
a wooden cock gives the signal by clapping his 
wings and crowing, and one minute later the bears 
walk round a seated figure; the cock then repeats 
his signal, and when the hour strikes, the seated 
figure, an old man with a beard turns an hour- 
glass and counts the hours by raising his sceptre 
and opening his mouth, while the bear on his 
right inclines his head ; a grotesque figure strikes 
the hour on a bell with a hammer, and the cock 
concludes the performance by crowing for the 
|third time. However interesting the list of 
| curious clocks, time—their time and ours—bids us 
|be brief. They, with tireless energy, beat the 
stroke of fate for every human life. 

| The steady pendulums move on when the hands 
that gave them impulse move no more. 

In what land of Lilliput may be found the 
smallest clock ?—la petite horologe. 

The clock on the tower of the English House of 
Parliament is the largest in the world. The four 
dials of this clock are thirty-two feet in diameter. 
Every half minute the pointer of the minute hand 
moves nearly seven inches. The clock will go 
eight and a half days, but will only strike for 
seven and a half, thus indicating any neglect in 

The mere winding up of the 
The pendu- 


winding it up. 
striking apparatus takes two hours. 
lum is fifteen feet long, the wheels are of cast iron ; 
the hour bell is eight feet high and nine feet in 
diameter, weighing nearly fifteen tons, and the 
| hammer alone weighs more than four hundred 
pounds. This clock strikes the quarter hours, and 
| by its strokes the short-hand reporters regulate 
|their labors. At every stroke a new reporter 
| takes the place of the old one, while the first one 
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CURIOUS CLOCKS. run one day, and had only one hand. Strange 
contrast with the elaborate, ornate, French time- 
ANY and curious are the instruments em-| pieces of to-day! Verily, the world moves—by 


ployed for the measurement of time by clock-work. Vain to attempt an enumeration of 





machinery. From the simplest form of sun- | the curious devices of horology. From the candle- 
dial, a column casting a shadow of varying length | clock of Alfred the Great to the mechanical won- 
and position, to the invention of wheel-clocks in | der of Strasburg, the musical, astronomical, apos- 
the ninth century by Pacificus, Bishop of Verona, tolic clock. It is said that cruel, municipal Stras- 
may be found many curious attempts at accurate burg rewarded the architect by putting out his 
rs. Moments fled uncaptured, save | eyes lest he reveal the secret of its construction, 


notation of ho 

as drops in the great ocean of history, for the and that there are edicts still extant on the sta- 
earliest horologium had only an hour-hand The tutes of the city forbidding it from being modeled 
ancient hydraulic clock, or clepsydra, measured | Many who have heard of, or perhaps seen, this 
time by the quantity of water that escaped from a | gigantic monument of genius and ingenuity, are 
small orifice in a reservoir, The simplest kind con- | yet unfamiliar with its details 


sisted of a transparent vase, filled with water; gra- | after the Copernican system, the sun, surrounded 


‘In the orrery 
duated, and having a small opening in the bottom. by the planets, each planet performing its revolu 
As the liquid gradually escaped, its height in the | tion at the appointed time. On the dial are calcu 
vase marked the hour. Clepsydras were in use in | lated the solar cycle, and the eclipses of the sun 
Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and a great improve- | for half acentury. An index on the dial, making 
ment in them was made by Ctesibius, about 235 | a complete revolution in twenty-four hours, points, 
B.C. In his instrument the water was made to | during the day, to a figure of Apollo, and, during 
drop upon wheels, which were thereby turned, and | the night, to Diana, Above the dial are seen the 
the motion was communicated to a small statue, |seven days of the week, represented by seven 
which gradually rose and pointed, with a rod, | heathen deities, seated in chariots, and drawn by 
toward the hours marked onadiagram, Sand-|the animals dedicated to them. The figures 
glasses took the place of clepsydras early in the | change daily. In the compartment on the right 


Christian era. |of the orrery, are three pendants, illustrating the 
But man’s days were not to be numbered by the equation of time and the geocentric northern and 
gravitation of sand, or hydraulic pressure; neither | southern declination of the sun. In the compart- 
by the influence of solar rays. The adaptation of ment on the left is an ecclesiastical compute, with 
mechanics to the science of horology produced | all its indications calculated forever. 
wondrous changes in the forms and methods of The second section contains the grand Calen- 
chronology. dar, calculated for one hundred years. It con- 
Mists of doubt hang about this first clock by the | tains the years, the leap years, the golden numbers, 
Bishop of Verona; at least, it may not be clearly the epacts, the Dominical letters, the months, 
discerned on printed page, but there is undisputed | the days of the month, the days of the week and 
record of a wheel-and-weight clock constructed at | the day of the week upon which any date will fall 
Magdeburg, inthe tenth century, by Gerbert, who | from 1801 to 1900. In the four coignes are rep- 


resentations of the seasons. Below, in a semi-cir- 


became pope, as Sylvester IT. 
Clocks were introduced into the monasteries of | cular dial, are represented the phases of the moon. 
Europe about the eleventh century, and their in-| At either side are golden lions supporting the 


; 


vention is supposed to be due to the Saiacens. In | arms of Strasburg and the directors of the church, 


1232 a clock, of marvellous mechanism, was sent | In the third section is the dial which marks the 
by the Sultan of Egypt to Frederick IT: “It re-| hours and minutes. On the right is an angel 
sembled a celestial globe, in which the sun, moon | holding a sceptre; on the left, an angel with the 
and planets moved, being impelled by weights and | hour-glass, Above the dial in a niche, stands a 
wheels, so that they pointed out the hour, day, | figure of Father Time—a scythe in his left hand, 


” 


and night, with certainty.” It is not known when | in his right a hammer, beforehima bell. In front 
the striking-mechanism of clocks was first ap-| pass the four ages of man—childhood, youth, man- 
plied: that a too-somnolent priesthood needed | hood and old age—represented by four moving 
wakeful token for timely orison, is said to be the| figures. As the hand of the clock points to the 
origin of horologe de alarme. first quarter the child advances to the centre, and 
The first clock on record which approached in| Father Time strikes one upon the bell; at the 


accuracy of movement the clocks of the present | second quarter the youth approaches, and Time 


time, was constructed for Charles the Fifth of | strikes two; at the third quarter as manhood ap- 
France, by Henry Vick, 1370. pears, Time strikes three; at the fourth quarter 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, was | old age approaches the goal—Time is silent, but 
constructed the famous De Wyck clock for the | Death strikes the hour. Above the niche at either 
French palace. It struck the hours, could only | angle are stationed the angels of Life and Death. 
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The fourth is the superstructure. A_ richly or- 
namented chapel of Gothic architecture, sur- | 
mounted by elegant flying buttresses, and open | 
spires, enriched by gilded crockets and trefoil or- 
naments. On either side are advanced porticoes ; 
in the middle a large portico, elaborately carved ; 
between are lancet windows with single mullions, 
crowned with delicate fretwork. On the left of 
the main body of the clock is a tower, divided into 
three sections, and surmounted by a cock. The 
front faces of the sections contain paintings of the 
Fates; those on the side, the muse of Astronomy, 
and portraits of Copernicus and Herr Schwilgue ; 
on the right is the circular stairway leading into 
the clock. The clock strikes in this manner. 
every quarter of an hour, as soon as the tones of 
the bell struck by Father Time die away, a chime 
of bells is heard ringing a joyous peal, the door in 
the right portico opens, the music of the organ re- 
verberates through the building, the Apostles ap- 
pear in procession; as they advance the angels of 
Life and Death simultaniously turn toward them. 
Meanwhile the centre doors gradually open, and 
the Saviour advances to the edge of the platform 
holding the banner of Redemption. As the Apos- 
tles approach, each turns and bows lowly to the 
Saviour, who blesses them. As Peter approaclies 
Satan appears, and by his motions seems to tempt 
Peter, who alone does not bow, but turns his back 
in denial upon his Lord; then the cock on the 
weight-tower flaps his wings and crows in memory 
of Peter’s temptation. Satan again appears, and 
with eager eyes watches Judas, following him 
stealthily along the balcony till the door closes 
upon him, and the great bell, which has tolled 
one for each Apostle, now gives signal the proces- 
sion is over.” 

Despite municipal vigilance an ingenious, dimin- 
utive model of the great clock was secretly con- 
structed by one Ulric Goldschmidt. 

In the Cathedral at Milan sunlight curiously 
marks the hour. A narrow brass plate near the 
doorway extends from side to side across the floor, 
which marks the meridianal line. In the same 
meridian near the ceiling, is a small hole through 
which the sunlight penetrates, and when it strikes 
the brass plate, marks the time of mid-day. 

One of the most richly decorated towers of Ven- 
ice bears aloft a great orb gleaming with gold and 
deepest blue; the twelve signs painted on it, and 
a mimic sun revolving in its course around them; 
while above two bronze giants hammer out the 
hours upon a sounding bell. 

In an old record is found the following account 
of a Japanese time-keeper: “This clock in a 
frame three feet high and five feet long, repre- 
sented a noon landscape of great loveliness. In 
the foreground were plum and cherry trees and 
rich plants in full bloom; in the rear a hill grad- 
ual in ascent, from which flowed a cascade, admir- 


ably imitated in crystal. From this point a 


thread-like stream glided along, encircling in its 
windings rocks and tiny islands, but presently 
losing itself in a far-off stretch of woodland. In 
the sky turned a golden sun, indicating as it passed 
the striking hours, which were all marked upon 
the frame below, where a slowly creeping tortoise 
served asa hand. A bird of exquisite plumage. 
resting upon a plum tree branch, by its wings 


When 


the song ceased a mouse sprang froma grotto wear 


proclaimed the expiration of each hour. 


by, and running over the hill, hastily disap- 
peared.” 

The old quaintly-ornamented Dutch clock ! 
Who does not recall Dickens’ description of it in 
Cricket on the Hearth? The tireless little Hay- 
maker, two strokes per second with his seythe; 
the Cuckoo behind the Moorish palace, bursting 
out from behind the trap-door, announcing the 
hours in most convulsive pantomime. 

Curious is the bear-clock, or grand Horologe, 
at Berne. The bear, the heraldric emblem of 
Berne, is a constantly recurring object. A whole 
troop of bears go through a performance at the 
clock-tower. At three minutes before every hour 
a wooden cock gives the signal by clapping his 
wings and crowing, and one minute later the bears 
walk round a seated figure; the cock then repeats 
his signal, and when the hour strikes, the seated 
figure, an old man with a beard turns an hour- 
glass and counts the hours by raising his sceptre 
and opening his mouth, while the bear on his 
right inclines his head ; a grotesque figure strikes 
the hour on a bell with a hammer, and the cock 
concludes the performance by crowing for the 


'third time. However interesting the list of 


| curious clocks, time—their time and ours—bids us 
ibe brief. They, with tireless energy, beat the 
stroke of fate for every human life. 

The steady pendulums move on when the hands 
that gave them impulse move no more. 

In what land of Lilliput may be found the 
smallest clock ?—la petite horologe. 


The clock on the tower of the English House of 


Parliament is the largest in the world. The four 
dials of this clock are thirty-two feet in diameter. 
Every half minute the pointer of the minute hand 
moves nearly seven inches. The clock will go 
eight and a half days, but will only strike for 
seven and a half, thus indicating any neglect in 
winding it up. The mere winding up of the 
striking apparatus takes two hours. The pendu- 
lum is fifteen feet long, the wheels are of cast iron ; 
the hour bell is eight feet high and nine feet in 
diameter, weighing nearly fifteen tons, and the 
| hammer alone weighs more than four hundred 
pounds. This clock strikes the quarter hours, and 
by its strokes the short-hand reporters regulate 
|their labors. At every stroke a new reporter 
takes the place of the old one, while the first one 
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retires to write out. the notes that he has taken | right hand, presenting the Declaration of Inde- 


during the previous fifteen minutes pendence. The door on the left is opened by the 
One of the ornaments in the Queen’s drawing- | servant, admitting all the Presidents from Wash 
room at Windsor castle is a clock which Henry | ington’s time, including President Hayes. Eaci 


VIII. presented to Anne Boleyn. It is richly | President is dressed in the costume of his time 
engraved, and on the top is a lion holding the! The likenesses are good, Passing in file before 
arms of England. On the weights are the initials) Washington, they face, and raise their hands as 
of Henry and Anne, with a true-lover’s knot | they approach him, and, walking naturally acrovs 
above. The clock was in the possession of Horace | the platform, disappear through the opposite door, 
Walpole, and her majesty purchased it at a sale) which is promptly closed behind them by the sec- 
over forty years ago ond servant. Washington retires into his chair, 

Little mention has been made of American | and all is quiet save the measured tick of the huge 


clocks, yet they are said to be the cheapest and | pendulum and the ringing of the quarter hours, 
most durable manufactured; also, not lacking in| until another hour has passed. Mr. Meier has 
ingenuity. The centennial exbibit fully estab-| spent ten years of patient labor and $7,000 in 
lished the reputation of Yankee clocks, A me-| cash in perfecting his clock.’ 

morial presidential time-piece has recently been Mrs. C. I. Baker. 
constructed, and is thus described in the Setentific 


American: “A remarkable clock which it is A FEW WORDS ON HOME TEACHING. 


claimed surpasses all other horological achieve 


ments, not excepting the great clock of Strasbourg. N the present day, when education is making 
The new timepiece is the invention of Mr. Felix such rapid strides as to make it a task of no o1 
Meier, of Detroit, Mich. The clock is 18 feet in dinary difficulty for even the professional 
height, 8 feet wide by 5 feet deep, and weighs | teacher to keep up with her, it can | irdly, [think 
4,000 pounds, The framework is entirely of black | be expected that parents, immersed in business 
walnut, elegantly carved. Above the main body | and trade cares as they for the most part are 


of the clock is a marble dome, upon whicii Wash- | should have that knowledge of the education of 
ington sits in his chair of state, protected by a) the day and its requirements which, in order to do 
~anopy, Which is surmounted by a gilded statue | full justice to their children, they onght to have 
of Columbia; on either side of Washington is a It is with the hope of affording some informa 
colored servant in livery guarding the doors, | tion, likely to prove useful to such parents, that 
which open between the pillars that support the | the following lines are penned 

canopy; on the four corners of the main body of Many persons are worried with the question as 
the clock are black walnut niches containing hu- | to what their sons and daughters, who are of such 


man figures, emblematic of the march of life; the | and-such an age, ought to know, and what sub- 


two lower ones are supported by two flaming | jects they ought to be doing. They hear that 
torches; one of them contains the figure of an in- |'Tom This and Alice That, who are not a bit older 
fant, the second the figure of a youth, the third | than their children, are doing subjects far in ad 
of a man in middle age, the fourth ofan aged grey- | vance. They would therefore like to know 
beard, and still another directly over the centre, | whether their voung people are ove or below 
contains a grinning skeleton representing Father | the average. 

Time. All of these figures have bells and ham- In answer to such difficulties, | would say that 
mers in their hands, The infant’s bell is smal! | there is no hard and fast standard for any partic 
and sweet-toned; the youth’s bell is larger and | lar age; and even if there were, and granting that 
harsher; the be f manhood strong and reso-| the child came up to that standard at the proper 
nant; that of old age diminishing in strength, | age, it would be quite impossible to say whether 


and the bell of the skeleton deep and mournful. | he or she would reach the next standard at the 


At the end of every quarter hour the infant in his proper time. The child’s mind may brighten and 
carved niche strikes with a tiny hammer upon his | enlarge during that interval, and cause it to over- 
bell. At the end of each half hour the youth | shoot the mark, or it may, on the other hand, 


strikes, at the end of the three-quarters the man, | develope more slowly, and make the child fall far 


and at the end of each hour the graybeard, Death behind 

then follows with measured stroke to toll the Nor is this much to be wondered at. Childhood 
hour, and carved cupids project from either side | is essentially the age of growth —growth both in 
with wings to indicate that time flies. At the | body and mind: and it is only natural to assume 
same time a large music box, manufactured at that, just as we see children stop growing in bod- 
Geneva expressly for this clock, begins to play, | ily stature for a considerable tim nd then sud- 
and a surprising scene is enacted upon the plat- | denly make a start forward, and, to use a common 
form beneath the canopy: Washington slowly | expression, “ grow too fast,” so the mind or mental 


rises from the chair to his feet, extending his) powers may very often behave in a similar way 
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ind be at a standstill, or nearly so; and since, | cated, say, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 


unlike the former case, we cannot actually see this | will agree with me that it then embraced at most 
mental stoppage with our eyes, we are apt to im- | only the topographical and commercial view of the 
pute the non-improvement of the child’s mental | world, with perhaps a little map-drawing. In the 

present day, Geology, Astronomy, Mathematics, 


culture to idleness, inattention, and in fact to any- 
Meteorology, Botany, and very likely some other 


thing rather than the true cause, 

his error must, of course, be carefully guarded | sciences, are brought to bear on the subject, and it 
wainst, and great care taken not to form a hasty | would be difficult to find any modern examination 
paper on Geography which did not contain some 


ind one-sided view of the case. 
“doabs,” “cyclones,” “ moraines,” 


We very often hear complaints made by school-| allusions — to 
masters of the ignorance of children who have | “ water-sheds,” “climatic variations, 
“rain-fall,” and hundreds of similar 


” “heights of 
been home-taught, and these complaints are so | snow-line,” 
general and widespread, that in all probability things, which were not mentioned or dreamed of 
they are well-grounded, and we may accept it as/in the ordinary school-books of twenty or thirty 
a fact that a very large number of children taught | vears ago. With Grammar, too, it is the same. 
ut home are, notwithstanding the great care and | To most of us the Grammar we learnt at school 
diligence expended on them, not so well prepared | consisted of a knowledge of parsing and the main 
fur school as they might be. The reason of this, || rules of syntax, and if one were well up in these 
take it, is not that the ability of the home teacher | two branches he was considered 4 very fair gram- 
is so much at fault as that it is misdirected. The} marian, and quite comme il faut; but now-a-days 
child is very often primed with a great amount of | one must know, in addition to these, the analysis 
useless knowledge—useless 1 mean, to it, at its | of sentences, the history and derivation of peculiar 
tender age—and this priming is, too often, the words, the history of the English language and its 
fault of the parents, who like to know that their | connection with others, with perhaps Grimm's Law 
little Arthur or Alice, as the case may be, is doing | and a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon into the bargain. 


Grecian History, or Zoology, or something of that Ido not, of course, mention this widening of 


sort, when, in reality, he or she ought to be learn-| the area covered by these subjects as a cause for 


ing to write, to spell, or to read. | complaint, for it is, on the other hand, rather a 


Early youth is the time for acquiring the greater | fact to be proud of, and regarded as a sign of the 
part of that mechanical, parrot-like knowledge | increase of knowledge in the present day. I sim- 
which forms such a basis for future progress, and | ply have drawn attention to it in order to impress 
which is so very difficult to acquire when one is | upon any of my readers, who may be interested in 
older. I refer to the thorough mastery of the} home-teaching, the importance of seeing that 
multiplication-table, the weights and measures, | those young people with whom they have to deal 
the dates of the chief events in history, and other | should, in the first place, waste no time in learning 


things of a kindred nature. The mind when | things useless to them at their ages; in the second 


young is far more ready to receive and retain such | place, learn thoroughly all the mechanical and 
parrot-like acquisitions, such as tables and dates ; 


| 


things than it is when older. In fact, as the mind 
all 


reaches maturity its power of remembering iso- | and in the third place, learn carefully and well 
This | that they do learn. 


lated facts, such as dates, etc., diminishes, 
Before concluding, I have just a few words to 


will account for the difficulty many very clever 
people, whose mental powers are of the very high-| say about a subject which, though not a school 
est calibre, have in remembering such things. To | one, is still very important in its bearing on the 
give an example which has lately come under my | happiness and welfare of a child in after-life, 


own observation: A gentleman, who has achieved | when it is sent away from home to school. I refer 
f obedience. It is, I 


a very wide and well-deserved celebrity in connec-| to the early inculeation of 
tion with the science of Astronomy, is entirely at | think, mistaken kindness to 
fault when any questions of definite numbers—| stantly have its own way in opposition to its eld- 
are | ers; to let it grow up wilful and disobedient, when 


allow a child to con- 


such as the sizes and distances of the planets- 
propounded ; but, on the other hand, displays the | we know that such habits, though comparatively 
very greatest knowledge and acumen in following | easy to check in a very young child, require far 
up and thoroughly grasping intricate theories and | more stringent remedies for their eradication as 
investigations. One cannot help being struck with | the child grows older, and therefore entail a cor- 
the remarkable way in which most of the ordinary | respondingly greater amount of severity. 

school-subjects have expanded during the last few There is one more difficulty, too, which besets 
years, and still will expand as long as fresh heads | the generality of parents—the choice of a school 
for their children. There are, of course, particu- 


are brought to bear on them, and new books em- 
lar schools, situated in various parts of the country, 


bodying fresh views published. 
If we take, as an example, the subject Geogra- | which are peculiarly suitable, and offer special 


phy: I think most of my readers, who were edu- | inducements to certain classes of parents, 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 


Break, break, break, 
On the eold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 


The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play, 
O well for the sailor lad, 


That he sings in his boat on the bay. 
t a) . 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill, 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And thesound of a voice that is still. 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
‘TENNYSON, 
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THE HERON. 


HE well known Heron, says Mr. Wood in his 
“ Natural History” was once one of the com- 


monest English birds, but on account of the 
drainage of swamps and their conversion into fer- 
tilized and habitable ground, is now seldom to be 
seen except in certain localities which still retain 
the conditions that render them so acceptable to 


this bird. There are some places where Herons 
are yet plentiful, especially those localities where 
the owner of the land has established or protected 
the nests, or where a wide expanse of wild uncul- 
tivated ground affords them a retreat. The food 
of the Heron consists mostly of fish and reptiles, 


but it will eat small mammalia, such as mide, or 
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even water-rats, 


birds were found seven small trout, a mouse, and 
athrush. Eels also are a favorite food of the 
Heron, but on account of their lithe bodies and 
active wrigglings are not so easy to despatch as 


ordinary fish, and are accordingly taken on shore 


and banged against the ground until disabled, 
While engaged in its search for food, the Heron 


stands on the water’s edge mostly with its feet or 


foot immersed, and there remains still as if carved 
out of wood, with its neck retracted, and its head 
resting between the shoulders. In this attitude its 
sober plumage and total stillness render it very 
inconspicuous, and as it mostly prefers to stand 
under the shadow of a tree, bush, or bank, it can- 
not be seen except by a practised eye, in spite of 
its large size. The back view of the bird while 
thus standing partakes largely of the ludicrous, 
and reminds the observer of a large jargonelle 
pear with a long stalk stuck in the ground, 

The flight of the Heron is grand and stately, for 
the wings are long and wide, and in spite of the 


° . | 

long neck and counterbalancing legs, the bird | 
nee a 

moves through the air with a noble and rapid | 
flight. It is curious to see a Heron pass directly | 


overhead. The head, body, and legs, are held in 


a line, stiff and immovable, and the gently waving | 
wings carry the bird through the air with a rapid- | 


ity that seems the effect of magic. 


The long beak of the Heron is very sharp and | 
. » ° . | 
dagger-like, and ean be used with terrible force | 
as an offensive weapon. The bird instinctively | 

J 


aims its blow at the eye of its adversary, and if in- 
cautiously handled is sure to deliver a stroke | 
quick as lightning at the captor’s eye. There | 
seems to be some attraction in the eye, for a gen- | 
tleman who lured a tame Heron into an aviary | 
where five owls were kept, found next day that the | 
Heron had totally blinded four owls and only left | 
the fifth with a single eye. 

The nest of the Heron is almost invariably 


built upon some elevated spot, mostly the top of a 
large tree, but sometimes on rocks near the coast. 
It isa large and rather clumsy looking edifice, 
made of sticks and 
are from four to five in number, and their color is 
pale green. 

The general color of the Heron is delicate grey 
on the upper surface of the body, with the excep- 


lined with wool. The eggs 


tion of the primaries, which are black, and the 
tail, which is deep slaty grey. The head is very 
light grey, and th utiful long plume is dark 
slaty blue. The throat and neck are white, 


covered along the front with dashes of dark-blue 


grey, and at the junction of the neck with the 
breast the white feathers are much elongated, 


forming a pendent tuft. The breast and zbdomen 
are greyish white covered with black streaks. 
The total length 


On the inside of th« 


the bird is about three feet. 


niddle claw of each foot the 


In the stomach of one of these 





_ — 


horny substance is developed into a sort of shal- 
low-toothed comb, the use of which is very prob- 
lematical. This peculiarity runs through the 
genus, and several objects have been assigned to 
it, combing the plumage being the favorite theory, 
but clearly untenable on account of the shortness 
of the teeth. 

Our fine illustration is taken from The Maga- 
zine of Art, in which a writer on “ English Birds 
and their Haunts,” makes the following reference 
to this bird: 

“Only the dainty demoiselle cranes, strutting 
with Grecian bend across a stretch of greensward, 
can at all compete with the herons in gracefulness 
of build or gait; and perhaps the demoiselles 
themselves, for all their pretty carriage, are less 
really beautiful on closer view than our own wild 
woodland water-hauter. They have a tamer and 


| demurer look; their quaker costume fits in better 
| with a trim and close-cut French gardensward 


than with a native meadow-slope or sedgy En- 
gish river-bank. The heron, after all, is the most 
beautiful of the whole class; and among the he- 
rons, our own British species is the loveliest of 
any. 

“Wild as the bird looks, it may still be found not 
infrequently in the more settled parts of England 
itself, and it is quite common among the lakes 
and mountain-streams of Wales and Scotland 
Only a few days since, the writer of these present 
notes saw a pair of herons from the window of a 
railway-carriage, quietly fishing ina little Dorset- 
shire river, within twenty yards of the train; and 
they seemed as wholly unmoved by the presence of 
the snorting and puffing engine as the apathetic 
sheep themselves in the neighboring pastures 
Sometimes the heron allows itself to be approached 
by an unarmed observer close enough to get a full 


view of its pretty plumage, such as our artist has 


caught in the accompanying sketch. This is gen- 


erally when it is wading in the water half way up 
to its tall red knees, and too intent upon its own 
prey in the river below to look out very closely 
for its enemies in the air above or the land around 
it. There it will stand motionless for many min 
utes at a time, its keen eyes fixed upon the bot- 
tom, as it keeps watch for q passing trout or a 
crested newt, and its sharp bill ready to pounce 
down upon the victim at a moment's notice, as 
soon as he comes within reach of the powerful 
sweeping neck. For the heron is a relentless 
carnivora, who makes short work indeed of a frog 
or a carp; and his body has all that peculiar 
litheness and quickness of motion which we find 
only in carnivora, like the leopards, the tigers, 
and the birds of prey. Seen closely, the beauty 
of his plumage is very striking, and ft contains 
some distinctly ornamental adjuncts which be- 
speaks esthetic selection. Besides the long black 


pendants which hang down from the head, the 
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yeast is covered with white silvery plumes of 
similar texture, while the neck has a row of ashy- 
grey and blackish spots standing out boldly 
gainst the pure white of the general coat. The 
janks, too, are lustrous black, while the body is 
pure White. A yellow bill and red thighs help to 
nake up the pretty picture of a handsome and 
onscious bird. When alarmed, he rises rapidly 
wards the sky with flapping wings and a slight 
whirr, seeming to cut the air almost perpendicu- 
irly in his swift upward flight. 

“ Yet, tyrant as the heron is by his own reedy 
river-sides, and on the oozy banks of his favorite 
pools, he has stern enemies in the true birds of 
and especially in the falcons. Hawking 


prev 


iter herons was a favorite medieval sport; 


ind heronries, originally preserved for this pur- 
pose, are still to be found on many old English 
estates. White, of Selborne, mentions one at 
Cressy Hall with eighty nests on a single tree. 
Such a heronry was often known as a heronshaw 
r hernshaw, and the word, originally collective, 
ame, in time, to be applied to a single bird. 
Hence the common proverb, ‘I know a hawk 
from a hernshaw’ (the last word being now fre- 
juently corrupted into the meaningless form, 


handsaw’); that is to say, I can tell a falcon | 


rom the heron it pursues.” 


TO A BIRD. 


OU fluttering, tender thing! 
A tiny speck against the azure sky, 
O that, like you; on swiftly-soaring wing, 
I, too, might fly! 
So far, so far away— 
Beyond the power of man to give you pain— 
Where but the kisses of the dying day 
Have left their stain! 


And vet your far-off flight, 
Unto the lower world its path must bring, 
Within some nest the birdling from the night 
Must rest its wing; 


And I can never know 
But that some cruel bullet lies in wait, 
To still your tender pulse’s ebb and flow, 
Or kill your mate! 


To-morrow’s sun may shine 
Upon your mangled body, cold and dead ! 
O little birdling! of your fate or mine 
Can aught be said? 
FAUSTINE. 
REPUTATION, honor and preferment, are gained, 
retained, and maintained by humility, discretion, 
and sincerity, with which, till a man be accommo- 
dated and accomplished, he is not esteemed as a 
worthy member in a commonwealth. 


A QUIET LIFE. 


| 
T was a rare October morning, sixty-three 
years ago, when a wee baby-girl first opened 
her wondering eyes to the light of our prosaic 
world, She came as a sunbeam to her waiting 
parents, and the little home, where love made the 
only riches, seemed at once to grow brighter and 
cosier. One after another, the proud grandpa- 
rents, the uncles, aunts, cousins and friends, came 
with congratulations and rejoicings, with kindly 
inquiries and offers of help, and many were the 


“our baby” should 


consultations over the name 
have. The grandmothers nodded sagely over 
their tea, and called over the good old names they 
| were wont to hear, yet none seemed quite good 
enough for the present occasion. The young 
aunties blushed and talked softly of more romantic 
| titles, yet each secretly hoped her own might be 
chosen: even the sturdy uncles stopped their 
| teams, as they drove from field to barn with the 
last loads of yellow corn, and wondered “what 
Mary would name her baby?” The happy mother 
“ pondered all these things in her heart,” like Mary 
of old, but took the simple name of “Jane”’ for 
her baby—took it because of the tender mean- 
ing—“the gracious gift of God; such, in very 
| truth, the little one seemed to her, and a mother’s 
| kisses and whispered prayers for the blessing of 
the Heavenly One, a mother’s tears of love and 
|solemn joy, gave her tender baptism. The tiny 
life-boat floated out upon the marginless sea, lov- 
ing prayers breathing softly among the snowy sails; 
| strong, true hands seeking to guide it over the 
rocks and shoals, but God alone knowing how it 
| should fare with the little one, and where the frail 
| barque should anchor. 

Swiftly speed the years, never waiting, never 
| wearying. The little babe has grown a pretty 


| 
j 


child, and is fast assuming her place as eldest 
daughter in the growing family. Already the 
little feet are swift to save mother’s steps; and 
“Jane is such a comfort and help,” says the 
watchful father. “Truly a ‘gift of God,’ what 
| could we do without her ?” 

Now she is a school-girl, grown thoughtful and 
studious, vet full of life and animation. And now 


“Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and girlhood meet.” 


The mother’s health fails, and, one by one, her 
duties and cares are left to Jane, who becomes a 
second mother to the little children. The mother, 
from her bed of pain, watches it all; notes the 
kindly care, the growing womanliness and pa- 
tience, and, when the death-angel comes, she goes 
to meet him, thanking God more than ever before 
for her eldest daughter. Jane, putting away her 
own deep grief and anguish as best she can, hiding 
| it from all but God and the silent night-hours, 
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cheers and comforts her father, her brothers and 


sisters, as no one else can, and goes bravely on in 
her home ministry. For years she does her noble 
work there, then another, seeing the rare sweetness 
of her w unhood, woos and wins her for his 
own. Amid the soft chiming of the New-Yea 
bells, we see her decked in bridal white, with 
bridal roses gleaming in the curls of her soft 
brown hair. How beautiful she looks! How 
true and womanly! Hers is a true marriage, 
and angels must have bent above them rejoicingly. 
Come wea! or come woe, they will be true to each 
other. 


Soon after their marriage, the husband goes out 
to the the 
locate the new home, while Jane waits with her 


far-away “Holland Purchase,” to 


father until the log-cabin is ready, and the mes- 
sage comes for her to come and make it a home. 
Bravely she says a good-by then, and goes alone 
It was before the days of 


on her long journey. 
railroads and “rapid transits,” and the journey, 
now so easily made in one day, took a whole week 
then. Sometimes, when she grew tired of riding, 
the obliging captain would let her go onshore and 
walk along the “tow-path,” accompanied by other 
lady passengers, whose pleasant company livened 
the way. How great her courage and love must 
have been to leave home, home-friends and scenes, 
home-comforts and conveniences, and go alone, so 
far away to a new country where, for years, luxu- 


ries would be unknown; for only by hard toil, | 


self-denial, and strictest economy, could the new 
home be paid for. It is “better than a story to hear 
her tell of that long ride on the canal,” of the 
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walked, and if sometimes the way darkened 
narrowed around them, so, too, 

“Here and there a bird-song gushed; 

Now and then, through rifts of shade, 

Stars broke out, and sunbeams played.’ 

And ove- all their love shone tender and trix 

as the sky that bent above them, steadfast as the 
the hills anear their home. Bravely the wife di, 
her part. “Her children arose and called hy 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her 
Her life was like the broad, deep meadow-strean 
It makes little noise or bubbling, but how it en 


riches and beautifies all the field! How fair a 


sweet are the flowers along its banks, how gre 


the grasses! She grew ever in gracious woma: 
hood, and kept so near to God that her very pres 
ence warmed and cheered all with whom she as 
sociated. Death took three of her noble sons 
each in the morning of a manhood rich wit! 
promise, and now her husband, too, has gone on 
yet the stricken heart cried, through all its 
anguish, “ He doeth all things well,” and waits i: 


| the sure hope of a joyous reunion in Heaven. 


meeting with her husband at its end, the twenty- | 


four mile ride over the hills in the farm-wagon to 


their home, and the work they did there. Forest- | 


trees must be felled, and fields ‘ 


room for the grain and corn, and the ringing of 


‘ cleared,” to make | 


the axe kept time to the music of the spinning- | 


wheel. The “sounds of active industry” echoed 
through the forest, morning, noon and night. 
Children came to them—a bonny troop of blue- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked boys and girls—doubling their 
work and care, but doubling their joys as well. 
The log house was too small, now, and a more 


spacious home took its place; a home where there 


was “always room for one more,” and a generous, 


far-reaching hospitality ever reigned. Here Mr. 
Howard 
in his old age: 


Jane’s father—found a loving welcome 
and it was her hand which closed 
his eyes in death, her voice which cheered him, 


until the voices of angels called him away. Here, | 


too, her crippled brother found a home and a 
rest, until, after manv years, he was called to “ come 
up higher.” Ah! it was a beautiful home! To- 
gether husband and wife bore the rain and sun- 
shine of their life; together they met its responsi- 
bilities and its pleasures, Never any heart-wan- 
derings or wishing for change. Side by side they 


| her, feel that something of the radiance beyond 


Hers has ever been a home life, a home work— 

yet who shall measure its goodness and power ? 
“Each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun.” 

Then what must a whole life time of good 
thoughts and actions do? She has given herse! 
in noble service for others. In sweet unconscions- 
ness of her own nobility, she has worked on fron 
day to day as the way has been shown to her, 
doing ever the best she could and leaving the re- 
sults with God. 

A quiet life—yet it shines brighter than gold 
amid the unrest and unworthy ambitions of the 
day. 

I love to think of the crown awaiting her “ over 
there.” How her eyes will open in astonishment 
when she sees its rich gems! 

A wise poet says 

“Make good thy centre first, 
Then strike thy circles round.” 
Home has been her 
first care, her dearest work, and from it the circles 
Now when her step is 


This she has ever done. 


have spread far and wide 
growing slow, and her silvery hair tells that she 
is growing old her children cherish her even as shi 
once cherished them. Old age has no terror fo: 
her, Still heart and hands are busy in al 
womanly ways, in gentle, loving ministery. Look- 
ing through the gathering mist of years, she sees 


the golden gates just ahead. Those who watch 
} 


| shines through to hallow and glorify her declin- 





ing years, for never was face or spirit so beautifu! 
and dear as now. For her, as it should for us all. 


“The year groweth rich as it groweth old, 
And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold.” 


EARNEST. 
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deft fingers are picking; her eyes are bonny and 
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“Qh John! Tell me something about them, 
Will I like them? Are they nice?” 

OLLY PLYMTON is a merry-hearted girl,|  ~ Will you like them! dear,” says John, “I 
) “Pretty Polly” she is called by her rustic| can’t tell that; you will have to wait and see. Mr. 
usant picture | and Mrs. Cantlin are city people; very different 
Her | from all the quiet folks around here. But Miss 
her | Nellie is not fashionable one bit; you will like her I 
guess. And oh Polly!” he says, a shadow stealing 
and her hair has caught the golden light of | over his face, “ you will think Mr. Clarance Cantlin 


blue, 
s : | ; . 
the dandelions that grow so thickly out In the | very nice, and grand, and all that; but, dear, don’t 


POLLY PLYMTON. 


lovers; and really she is a ples 
look upon this lovely summer morning. 


heeks are as red as the strawberries which 


meadows. have wuch to do with him. Promise me, Polly.” 








s = 3 seit La, SE 


As Polly busies herself in gathering the lus-| But Polly pouts, and shakes her pretty head. 
cious frnit, she sings a tender little love-song, and “Why John,” she says, “he wouldn’t look at 
her head is beat down over her work so that she, me. I am nothing but a poor country girl, and 
does not see who is watching her. He is aj he is a fine young gentleman. Poor Johnny! Is 


manly-looking young fellow, of some five and | he afraid that somebody will steal his Polly away ?” 
twenty years. And with a saucy laugh she runs hastily into 
Presently he calls, “ Polly, Polly,” and the girl | the house, and while she is telling her mother the 


lifts her head. | news, we will have a little talk about them all: 


“What is it John?’ she asks, a merry smile} Mr. and Mrs. Plymton are well-to-do country 


lighting up her winsome face. people; but, now that Polly is going to be married, 


“T have news for you, dear,” he says. “They | they want a little extra moncy for her bridal 
they will be here in an hour clothes; and so Mrs. Plymton has decided to take 
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are coming to-day ; 


or two.” a few summer boarders. 
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and Mrs. Cantlin are wealthy people from | so when the next day John sees Polly again, ther, 
Mr. an J ’ A ’ I 


the city. The daughter Nellie is just recovering | are the bracelets shining on her round arms. 
from a long sickness, and the Doctor says that the “What are you going to do with these, dear?” § 


country air is what she needs. And—poor John! | says John, touching the bracelets lightly. 
answers Polly. “Why [§ 


Clarance Cantlin is his greatest trouble just now, “Do with them! 
for, though John knows that Polly loves him | shall wear them, of course.” 

dearly, still he isafraid; for Polly has seen so few Then John’s face grows very white. “ Polly,” 
people in all her simple life, that Clarance Cant- | he says, speaking sternly, “which do you like the 


best; me, or that young city chap ?” 


lin will fascinate her, for a while, at least. 
And so they come, and Polly immediately falls But Polly is so angry that she hardly knows 
in love with white-faced Nellie; “She is not stiff} what she is saying. 
nor proud one bit!” so Polly says. “T will like Mr. Clarance if I want to,” she an- 
Poor little Nellie! A few short months ago, | swers, her eyes flashing. And Mr. John, here is 
and she was all the world to some one; the wed- | your ring; you had better give it to some one 
ding-day was fixed; the bridal robes were made; else. I see that I am not good enough for you.” 
and all the guests invited. And then a message! John does not say a word, but takes the ring 
came telling them that the ship and all on board | that is offered, and goes sadly away. Polly does 
had found a resting-place at the bottom of the | not think of all the pain she is giving him; her 
sea. foolish head is filled with ideas of the great city ; 
There were weary days and nights of anxious | and she thinks how nice it would be to marry such 
watching, whem Nellie hovered between life and|aman as Clarance, and live all her life in the 
death; and now that she was convalescent, they | busy town; and then she wonders if Mr. Clarance 
brought her here, hoping that the country air | really loves her, and if some day she will be Mrs. 


would bring back the happy light into her eyes Clarance Cantlin. 
and the color into her white cheeks. And so Polly But that very afternoon Clarance tells Polly 
becomes her faithful attendant, and one day Nel- | that somebody else is coming to the farm-house, 
lie tells her all her story. Polly sheds many |“ And, Polly,’ he says, “I want you to be very 
tears when she hears it, and then resolves that | kind to her, for some day, very soon, she will be 
she will try her best to bring back the sunshine | my wife.” 
into Nellie’s life. Poor, pretty Polly! She thinks that her heart 
So the days pass on until half the lovely sum- is really broken; but she does not know that it 
mer weather is gone; and Nellie is quite strong is about John she is grieving, and not Clarance 
now, and almost well; and so the three, Nellie, at all. 
Polly, and Clarance, take many pleasant walks She does not see John again, but one day she 
together, and Clarance tells the simple country gets a letter from him, telling her that he is going 
maiden all about the great city, and Polly—like away, and that he will never come back. Now 
a foolish child—longs to see the busy world be- | Polly has a deal of pride hidden away somewhere, 
yond, and so she holds her head up very high, and no 


One day Clarance brings a pair of slender gol- | one knows that she cares. But one day, going in 
den bracelets, and placing them on Polly’s dim- | to speak to Nellie, Polly is startled by the change 
pled arms, tells her that they are hers. she sees; for Nellie’s eyes are full of tears, but 

Polly’s eyes sparkle with delight. She has | her white cheeks are crimson, and her dainty lips 
never owned anything of the kind before. “ But, | are smiling. 
dear,” says John, “I cannot let you keep them;| “Qh, Polly, see!” she cries, holding up a letter, 
you must give them back to Mr. Clarance.” “it was all a mistake; the ship was lost, but he 

“You will not let me keep them?” says Polly, | was saved, and he ix coming home to me. Oh, 
in surprise, and a little defiantly. “ But I will | Polly, I am so happy !” 
though.” Ah, everybody is happy but poor, pretty Polly: 

Just then somebody calls John away before | she will go away, she thinks, where she cannot see 
anything more can be said; and so Polly keeps | such happy looks and smiling faces. 


her bracelets So she runs off into the old barn, and sitting 
But Clarance means no harm; he likes the | down, buiies her troubled little face in her hands, 
young girl because she is so kind to his sister. and cries bitterly. Presently she hears a noise, 
And now foolish Polly begins to draw ‘compar- | and, lifting her head, she sees Bess, the brindle, 


isons between poor plain John and this fine young | standing there, and, looking at her, quite sorrow- 


city gentleman fully, she thinks: 


“John is so rough and noisy,” she thinks, and “Poor Bess!” she says, gazing at her through a 
when he is in a room,he seems to fill it com-| mist of tears. “Do you miss your master? Oh, 
pletely, he is so big. And then his hands are not | Bess! if only John would come back! But he 





white and soft, like those of Mr. Clarance.” And | will never come home again, he says. 
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And at that thought Polly hides her face again, | 
and cries more. bitterly than ever. | 
“Polly! my little Polly!” calls a tender voice ; 
and she looks up startled. 

“Oh, John!” she cries, “1 thought I had lost 
you forever.” 

“T missed the train, dear, and so had to come 
home again.” 

“ But, John,” she says wistfully, “can you love 
me now, I have been so wicked ?” 

Then John kisses her, and Polly knows that 
she is quite forgiven. 

HAMILTON. 





WORTH WINNING. 


OME hither, my love—my darling! 
Queen-gem in the great world’s mart; 
There is nought in the world worth winning | 
But the love of a woman’s heart. 
If you and the world together 
Were placed in the scale I hold, 
The world would go up, like a feather, 
And you would go down like gold. 





Tho’ a man work hard for riches, 
And win in the strife for pelf, 
He is always sure to encounter 
A richer man than himself. 
Tho’ he strive for honor and glory, 
And carve him a blazoned name, 
He is sure to find scores above it, 
With more of the gilt of fame. 


Tho’ he be king, right-royal, 
With courtiers on either hand, 

There vet is a king more mighty, 
Ruling some other land. 

But let him be loved by a woman, 
Loyal, and lovely, and true— 

Let him lavish his heart upon her, 
As I lavish my heart on you— 

And lo! who can equal his riches, 
Lo! who can outstrip him in worth! 

And lo! he is king of a kingdom — 
The mightiest kingdom of earth! 





ELLA WHEELER. 





Mopesty is not properly a virtue, but it isa 
very good sign of a tractable and towardly dispo- 
sition, and a great preservative and security 
against sin and vice: and those children who are 
much under the restraint of modesty we look upon 
‘as most hopeful and likely to prove good. 

OFTENER ask than decide questions: This is 
the way to better your knowledge; your ears 
teach you, not your tongue. So long as you are 
ignorant, be not ashamed to be instructed: if you 
cannot satisfy yourself, seek satisfaction elsewhere. 
All know not alike, and none all things: you may 


help another and he you. 


with crimson satin and velvet. 
| 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
~y UCKINGHAM PALACE is the London res- 
idence of Queen Victoria and it faces the 

west end of St. James Park. It was built 

by the architect Nash, in the reign of George IV., 
on the site of an old mansion known as Arlington 
House, which stood in an area called, in the reign 
of Charles 1. and Charles I1., the Mulberry Gar- 
den, then a fashionable pleasure ground. In 1703, 
the place was purchased by John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, who tore down the old structure, 
and erected a mansion of red brick, which he 
named Buckingham House. From this circum- 
stance, King George gave to his new palace, built in 
in the same situation, the name which it now bears. 

Old Buckingham House, was long the residence 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte, and is de- 
scribed as “dull, dowdy and decent; nothing 
more than a large, substantial and respectable red- 
brick house.” The new edifice, begun in 1825, in 
spite of all its internal elegances, is considered by 
many the ugliest palace in Europe, not at all 
suitable for the residence of a powerful sovereign. 
William the IV., the successor of George IV., did 
not like it, so it was never actually occupied until 
the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837. At first 
her Majesty intended to have the palace altered— 
and a series of additions and improvements was 
inaugurated, continuing until about the year 1850, 
resulting in a clumsy, mixed style of architecture, 
and an enormous outlay of money. However, the 
eastern front, shown in our engraving, presents a 
more magnificent appearance than the rest, and 
gives to the whole an imposing effect. 

The original plan of the new Buckingham 
Palace, was three sides of a square, Roman Cor- 
inthian, raised upon a Doric basement, with pedi- 
ments attheir ends ; the fourth side being enclosed 
by iron palisades. Before the central entrance 
formerly stood the famous Marble Arch, now in 
Hyde Park. The east front is of the same length 
as the garden front; the height to the top of the 
balustrade is nearly eighty feet, and it has a cen- 
tral, and two arched side, entrances leading di- 
rectly into the quadrangle. The wings are sur- 
mounted by statues representing, “ Morning,” 
“Neon,” and “ Night”; the “Hours and the Sea- 
sons”: and on turrets flanking the central shields, 
inscribed with VY. R. 1847, are colossal figures of 

tritannia” and “St. George,” besides groups of 
trophies, festoons of flowers, and so forth. Around 
the entire building is a scroll frieze of the rose, 
shamrock and thistle. 

The Entrance-hall is surrounded by a range of 
Carrara marble columns, with gilded bases and 
capitals. The State-apartments look out upon 
the magnificent gardens at the back. The Throne- 
room is sixty-four feet lony;, and elegantly hung 
The ceiling is 
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emblazoned, and beneath runs a frieze of 
the 


and executed by 


richly 
wars of the roses, 
Baily. 


he east front is occupied by the 


white marble representing 


designed by Stothard, 


The 


Green Drawing 
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as a waiting-room for deputa- 


room in the palace. Staircase, 
Library, used 
tions, and the Sculpture Gallery, are magnificently 
decorated. and through- 
out all the pictures by ancient 
and modern masters, of the 
cellence. On the south side is the Chapel, orig- 
atory, the Arch 
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In the Picture Gallery, 
State-rooms, are 
highest order of ex- 
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1843. The other chi, 
places of interest are the State ball-room, contain 
ing Winterhalter’s portraits of the Queen and th: 
lso Vandyke’s Charles I, ar 
Henrietta Maria; the State dining-room, and th 
Royal Mews or Stables, the 


the palace windows by an artificial mound. 


late Prince Consort, a 
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last concealed from 
Ad- 


! mission to view the interior can only be gained in 
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family, and then by 
Lord Chamberlain. The 
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ace, indicates their presence its walls. 
The pleasure-grounds cover a space of about 
occupied by a lake. 
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executed by Eastlake, Dvce, 
Ross, Ewins, and 


and exquisitely 
Landseer, Maclise, Stanfield, 
Leslie, with an ornamental border by L. Gruner, 

Queen Victoria resides in Buckingham Palace 
several months every year. Here in 1840 was 
born the Princess Royal, and in 1841, the Prince 
of Wales. It has been the birthplace of most of 
the other children of her Majesty. Here, in 1843, 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge was married 
with great pomp to Frederick William, Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Here, too, the 
Queen holds most of her “ Courts” and“ Drawing- 


Rooms.” It was here that she granted an inter- | 


view to Charles Dickens and personally presented 
him with a copy of her own work on the “ High- 
lands,” only two months before the great novelist’s 
death. The palace is sometimes set apart as the 
temporary residence of royal guests from other 
countries, when visiting England. 

The following short description of a “ 
taken from the London Graphic : 

“Atthe appointed hour her Majesty, who has 
arrived from Windsor, takes her place, having 
been joined by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and other members of the Royal Family, with 
The scene on the 


Court” is 


their respective attendants. 
staircase—the company being on their way to the 


Throne-room—is very splendid, and in the Throne- | 


room itself it is gorgeous in the extreme. 

“See the lady clad in black, with the coronet of 
diamonds and sapphires, and the white veil covered 
with large diamonds also; with the necklace, cross 


and brooch of'yet more diamonds ; on her breast the | 


blue ribbon and the star of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, the Orders of Victoria and Albert and Louise 
of Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha Family 
Order. The dignity of her bearing, apart from 
all these insignia, would proclaim her to be the 
principal personage present. As she stands sur- 
rounded by the members of her family, and the 
ladies and gentlemen of her household, she is evi- 
dently reigning actively, asa Queen is always sup- 
posed to do; and yet she is the same gentle lady 
who in her private life has made herself so 
pleasantly familiar to her subjects. 

“Of the assembly who approach her, a few are 
presented in form and kiss the Royal hand; the 
rest pass by her Majesty in rotation, and file off by 
a sidelong retiring movement from the presence. 
The ceremony occupies a considerable time, as 
must be, owing to the large number present, and 
the scene during the continuance could scarcely 
be surpassed for splendor and costly state. The 
apartment in which it is enacted, too, is well 
worthy of the occasion, with its glass, and its gild- 
ing, and its crimson draperies. When the last lady 
and gentleman have passed the throne, her Majesty 
retires with her suite; then there is a movement 
down stairs, a general call forcarriages, and the 
first ‘Court’ of the season has come to an end.” 

VoL. L.—12. 
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A GRIEF AT HOME. 


CHAPTER L. 
INNER not ready yet, Lucy? I shall cer- 
tainly be too late to get to the Point with 
Why didn’t you call 





the rest of my crew. 
me, if you needed help, my dear?” 

Captain John Mayland did not speak angrily, 
but there was some uneasiness in his tone, and in 
his blue eyes, as he glanced through the cottage 
window toward the Point. 

And, alas for the young wife! She loved her 
husband dearly. She was grieving anxiously in 

secret over this very voyage that he was about to 
make, but she was afflicted with a hasty impatient 
temper, which, as, yet, she had not learned to rule. 

And, all through that long busy morning there 

had been many hindrances and yexations in her 

|work. The fire had gone out twice, and now, 
with a blustering winter wind roaring through 
the trees, the smoke and ashes were puffing down 
all over the hearth, adding to the disorder of the 
sorely littered room. 

Captain John had been packing his sea-chest 
there, and had “ left things about,” after the usual 
fashion of his sex. Lucy had planned to have 
everything cleared away, the room swept and 
dusted, her own dress changed, and her hair 
neatly arranged before dinner-time, so that John 


should take only pleasant memories to sea with 
him of his home and wife. 

Now, after all her efforts, she was half-an-hour 
The sofa and floor were 
She saw, in the 


late with the meal. 
strewn with rejected garments. 


glass over the mantel-piece that her face was 
| flushed, and her hair untidy—that her light print 
| dress had been caught and torn by the projecting 
latch of the pantry door, and that her apron bore 
at least one mark of its contact with the stove. 
She was making a cup of coffee, clear and strong, 
| for John to take after dinner and dessert. It was 
| his greatest luxury, and she had taken such pains 
}to have his favorite dinner on that last day, and 
| the raspberry “roly-poly” pudding that John’s 
| mother had taught herto make, because he had 
always been so fond of it from a boy. And now, 
all was spoiled! Even if heenjoyed his dinner, he 
would go away remembering his last look at a dis- 
turbed home and an untidy wife! It really was too 
bad! She was tired and nervous, and her eyes filled 


so easily with tears! Thenshe caught that anxious 


| glance of John’s towards the Point, where his ship 


was lying. Her hand trembled, and the boiling 
water from the kettle went down in a stream upon 
her foot. 

“What now? Another mishap ?” said John 
without looking away from the Point. “ At this 
rate, I shall have to go without dinner, I’m afraid, 

| Lucy.” 


| He had heard her dash the kettle back upon the 


, 
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stove with an exclamation, but he was entirely | 
ignorant of the accident that had happened. 

Lucy did not know this. She thought at the 
moment that he had seen it, but that he was too 
much absorbed in his ship to care for her pain. 
It was a foolish, nay a wicked idea, but it came in 
the midst of her mental and bodily uneasiness, 
and remained to torment her until it was too late 
to remedy the mischief it had done. 

“Dinner is ready, for you! 
“ You can sit down at once.” 

“ But not without you, dear, on this last day !”’ 
said John, looking both surprised and grieved. 

She did not meet that glance of his, or this 
story need never have been written. She was 
bending her head down on her clasped hands, for 
the agony of her foot was almost too much to 
endure. 

“Oh what does it matter about me, if the dinner 
“ Women are nothing 


> she said, crossly. 


is only there,” she cried. 
but slaves after they are foolish enough to marry.” 

“Why Lucy!” 

“ Don’t talk to me. 
rightI think,” she groaned hurrying out ofthe room, 

“Captain John looked after her, in a maze of 
wonder. He had often seen her vexed and pet- 
tish when things went wrong, and, at such times, 
he prudently kept silence, till they righted them- 
selves again. 
usual, and, after reflecting a few momeuts he 
called to her from the foot of the stairs : 

“ Lucy, I can’t sit down alone! 
down. They have the signal flag flying down yon- 
der at the Point. Look sharp, iny lass, I’ve no time 
to lose.” 

“Oh, do eat dinner, John, or go w the Point, or 


Eat your dinner, it is all 


But this was something more than 


You must come 


do what you please, only leave me alone,” she 
cried out impatiently, without opening her door, 
for at that moment she was painfully removing 
the stocking from her injured foot. 

He did not know that it was the voice of her 
suffering that spoke. 
as well as loving 
him a blow. 

“Tf you don’t care enough about my going to 
sit at the table with me for the last time, that is 
enough !” he shouted indignantly. “ Good-bye! 
I'm off!” 

Lucy shut into her bedroom, lost nearly half of 
his reply, but from the toneof it, she knew that he 
was angry. Next, she heard the front door banged 
heavily. 

“He never can be going without his dinner,” 
she thought, hobbling across the room. 

Yes! There he was, marching down toward the 
village, with his head high in the air. 

He did not look back once. But Lucy watch- 
ing and secretly admiring the tall sturdy figure, | 
with its sailor-like swing and sway of motion, had 
leisure to reflect a little upon what she had done. | 


He was proud and sensitive, 
He felt as ifhis wife had struck 


|him go! 


“Poor, dear fellow! How could I speak » 


| crossly to him when | know that he is as tender 


hearted as a woman about these partings of ours 
And how was he to know how | had been worried 
all the morning, or that I had scalded myself at 
the end? I’m sure he didn’t know that! And 
now he has gone all that way without food and 
with a heavy heart! Oh, what an unfortunate 
temper mine is! I do wish I could keep silence 
when I’m angry. 
to my lips in spite of me, and if I should try to 


But the words just bubble up 
‘eount five and twenty,’ as Tattycoram did in 
Little Dorritt, why I should simply choke long 
before the eounting was done 

3ut I will make amends when John comes 
back for his chest, and we will part kindly, as we 
always have done. Supper shall be ready to the 
moment, and I and the room both neat and nice 
I shéuld never expect to see John again if he 
should sail like this.” 

[t was a good resolution somewhat tardily made, 
but acted upon the instant the pain in her foot 
abated. 

At four o’clock that afternoon the wind was 
rising with a melancholy wail among the forest 
trees that shut the cottage in. But the cottage 
itself was as bright and cheerfol as a blazing 
tire upon the hearth, and brilliant lamp upon 
the supper table, could make it. 

The stewed chicken and the vegatables, un- 
touched at dinner, were ready once more in their 
covered dishes before the fire 4 pot of fragrant 
coffee simmered on the hob, and Lucey was in the 
act of taking a pan of light cream-biseuits from 
the oven, when she saw a man come from the 
Point road and turn toward the house. 

In a twinkling the door flew wide open. Lucy 
in her best dress, with blue ribbons in her dark 
brown hair, stood ready to welcome her husband. 

“Is that you, John ?” she called out gladly. 

“No, mum. It’s me,” said a weather-beaten 
sailor, coming nearer and touching his hat. “The 
Capen he sent me for his chest.” 

“* But—isn’t he—doesn’t he intend to come back 
here before the vessel sails ?” asked Lucy, turning 
pale. 

“ He can’t no how, mum. There’s so much to do 
on board to-night, ye see, and we must sail by the 
break of day.” 

“Very well. There is his chest.” 

Speaking in a cold, hard tone, Lucy led the 
way into the next room and shut the door upon 
the man after he went whistling off with the chest 
upon his shoulder. 

“ John is going away angry,” she thought. “ Let 
He ought to make some allowance for 
any one so tormented as I have been a!l day long. 
I won’tsend any message to him by the man, even 
if I do long to. So as I tried to please him with 
the dinner to-day, and if it had not been for the 
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litter that he made in the room this morning, my | charged her cargo, and set out on her homeward 
work would have been done in time, and every- | voyage. 
The Captain’s Lucy, in her pretty cottage, read 


thing would have gone well, It is as much his 
knelt down and 


fault as mine, if things have gone wrong, and by | the news of her arrival, and 
the time he gets back, I think he will be ready to | thanked God heartily, with eyes running over 
say 80. So I'll not trouble myself another mo- | with grateful tears. 

ment about it.” | “Such a welcome home as he shall have!” she 
She had worked hard all that day, and had said, to the pet oats who loved their master well 


eaten nothing since her very early breakfast. “And never, never, never, will I say an angry 
She went into the parlor and took a volume | word to him again!” 
from the bookcase—a favorite English novel The day came at last, when the Lucy Lee was 


which she had purchased in her girlhood, long | due at the Port. The day when her Captain’s 
I 8 : | 


before she ever saw Captain John. welcome home was to be given.—But no ship 
| ; ! 


With this for a companion, and the two pet} came with it. The hours of anguished suspense 
cats purring on the hearth at her feet, she sat | wore slowly on intodays and nights, till one whole 
down to her evening meal. For a wonder she ate | week had passed by. Then caine the news. The 
heartily and with enjoyment. | Lucy Lee, overtaken by a terrible storm, on a 

She fed her eats, cleared the table, washed the | rock-bound coast had been wrecked, and not a 
dishes, and put everything neatly away. Then she | man of all that bright brave crew survived to tell 


sat down again to her book. the tale. Every home at the Point was in moura- 


By and by her head drooped forward. The | ing for a husband, a brother, a father,or a sen 
book fell unheeded from her hand. Her eyes | But the bitterest monrning of all was in the pretty 
closed, and her head rested easily against the | cottage that the Captain had built only one year 
cushions of her chair. There was no sound in | before, for his fair young wife. 
the room except the crackling of the fire, the tick-| Nothing could drive the unspeakable sorrow 
ing of the clock, the purring of the grey and the | from Lucy’s eyes 
burden of remorse from her aching heart. 


nothing could lift the heavy 


black cats, and her own low breathing as she 


glided peacefully out of her troubled real life,| She lived —she kuew not how or why—for she 


felt as if she hated life. Christias was but a week 
distant. How she had looked forward to it. How 

CHAPTER IL. many presents she had stowed secretly away 
VAPTAIN JOHN MAYLAND was a thorough | against John’s home-coming. And now, other 
people who were happy—other people who had 


into the land of dreams. 


) sailor, He loved his ship next to his Wile. 


and had given her his wife’s name. Very proud|not had the desire of their hearts snatehed 


was he of her sailing qualities, very happy when | from them by a lightning stroke—they were pre- 
on board and sailing away from the Port with a| paring for the happy holidays with all their dear 
fair wind, a good crew, and the prospect of a nice | ones safe around them, while John and his brave 
sum of money to be won by the voyage to Boston. | crew laid lifeless, under the stormy restless sea. 


But on this occasion, spite of a fair wind,a picked | Thinking thus, she would ery out that her mis 


crew and splendid weather, the trip began for him | ery was too great to bear, and would pray aloud 


in sadness and gloom. He knew that he had been | that she might lose her senses, or die, and so lay 


in the wrong. Lucy had worked very hard that | the heavy burden down, 


morning, and, now that he had time to think it all | Her widowed mother, who had come to her at the 


over, he remembered seeing all his favorite dishes | first hearing of the calamity, was both frightened 
upon the neatly laid dinner-table—that he left. j and shocked by her daughter’s state, and never 
“Poor girl! I dare say she was completely tired | rested till the kindly white-haired minister at the 
out,” he thought. “And then again I had made | Point came daily to visit Lucy. 
the room in a terrible mess with my packing, and| For a day or two he could make no impression 
that would worry her. I was a wretch to speak | upon her. But, as he sat beside her on the third 
so sharply and to go away as Idid. But that was 
not half so wicked as my sending Sam Bowman | ing of the psalms, she suddenly burst into a wild 
I hoped Lucy would send some | fit of sobbiug. They were the first tears she had 
If she had, I would have been | shed, and when she grew calmer, she uttered a 
And | meek “amen” to the old man’s prayer that she 


afternoon, reading aloud one of the most comfort- 


for my chest. 
message by him. 
ashore in atrice. But I cannot blame her. 
now, to pay for being such a proud, hasty fool, 1} might learn to bear her sorrow with resignation, 
must carry this pain in my heart till we meet | as being the manifestation of the will of God eon- 
again. Well, it isa lesson to me. Never again | cerning her. 
will F leave her in anger, let what may happen.; Mrs. Lee went about her household duties that 
It is altogether too great a risk to run.” evening with a lighter heart. Her fears for 
The Lucy Lee sailed safely on to Boston, dis- | Lucy’s reason were over. The good clergyman 
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—— 


had been gone for nearly an hour, and the supper 


began to simmer and send out tempting odors 
from the little « 
“She'll maybe 
and I’ll get what she likes best,” thought 
is she hung a shawl on a tall rock- 


rner cooking-stov 3. 
eat a bit now, that the worst is 
over, 
the good soul, : 
ing-chair and moved it between the bright fire on 
the hearth a: 
ing, utterly worn out 

As she passe d by the window, Mrs. Lee paused 


to close the cur 


i the lounge where Lucy lay sleep- 


She stood with one in either 


tains. 
hand, arrested by a strange sight down at the 
Point. 

A brilliant flame from a mighty bonfire was 
leaping high in air, and dusky figures were wheel- 
ing around the blaze, linked hand in hand, as if | 
joining in a dance 

“it wreck 
wouldn’t dance over that, with all the trouble they 
Stealing an- 


can’t be a ashore. They surely 
are in down there,” she thought. 
other look at Lucy, she softly opened the door and | 
stepped out upon the beach. 
A fresh wind blowing straight from the Point, 
brought to her ears the sound of guns, the ringing | 
of bells, and the loud cheering of a joyous, excited 
crowd, 
“ Mercy 
down there 
“ Nothing 
voice beside her. 
landed safely there half an hour ago, from the 
ship that picked us up after the wreck, and every 
one at the Point is trying to see who can treat our 
rescuers Where is Lucy? Did 
take it hard, poor little thing, when she heard that 
I was gone?” | 
Mrs. Lee had caught hold of him with a stifled 
ery of joy when he first began to speak. Now 
she kissed him heartily, as if he had been her son | 


What 
she exclaimed 
good, Mother,” said 
‘IT and my brave fellows were | 


on me! can have happened 


aloud. 


| 
but a hearty | 


the best. she 


indeed. | 
“Tt has nearly killed her, John,” she said, tear- | 


fully. “And I must break it to her by degrees that 
you are safe.” 

Just then the cottage door was opened, and | 
Lucy looked out into the dark night. 
“Mother, where are you ?” 

“Tere, Luey,” said Mrs. Lee. 
to cry. 

The wind blew the door farther open. A wide 
line of light shone out, illuminating the sturdy 


And she began 


figure near Mrs. Lee. 

“John! John! John!” cried Lucy, springing | 
into the arms that were held out to clasp her. 
“Qh, my darling! God must have forgiven me 
for my wickedness, or He would never have given 
you back.” 

They went into the cottage, closing the door | 
upon the wild sea, the wind-swept forest, and the | 
bon fire-lighted Point. 

There was no bappier house in all this broad 
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land than theirs. 
joy had abated, the fruits of this awful lesson re- 


| And the living 


|For there on the yellow 


And when the first transports of 


mained. They lived to be an aged couple — LO 8ee 


children and their children’s children 


And to 


Captain John sailed his own ship 


their 
the last days of his life, 
the 


around them. 
second 
Lucy Lee. 

But never again did the sun go down upon 
their anger of a moment, never again did he sail 
with such an aching heart, or leave so keen, and 
so well-deserved a grief at home. 

It is a lesson that we all might learn. We are 
too prone to wound most deeply the hearts that 
we love best. And not always do those who are 
return. Not to every one is it 
fe for the unkind- 


accounted dead 
given to make amends during li 
int 
Mary FRANCIS, 


ness whose must h us till we have 


memory 


reached the grave. 


AT EVENTIDE. 
OMETIMES 


fading out of the West, 
I fold ind dream, through the 
hour I 


when the blue and gold are 


my hands 

love the best ; 

so long estranged, and the dear 
ones who have died, 

Seem to walk again with me in the quiet even- 

tide. 


Sometimes when I turn the leaves of a quaint dnd 
homely book, 
My eyes grow dim with te: 


look, 


irs, 80 I can scarcely 


page, is an old-time 
violet, 

Holding a shade of blue, and a hint of perfume 
yet. 

Sometimes when the house is still, in fancy I hear 
once more 

Sweet songs sung under the rose, that shaded an 
open door ; 

I wake to find it a dream, yet hidden 
leaves 

Of this quaint old book is a briar-rose, that grew 


among the 


neath the cottage eaves 

Sometimes when the blue and gold are fading out 
of the West, 

With folded hands I may go to meet, the friends I 
have loved the best; 

I may hear again the songs I heard by the open 
door ; 

I may find my roses and violets, on a greener and 
fairer shore. Mary A. Forp. 

FEAR small temptations rather than great ones. 
These come only now and then; those every day. 
Beware of being witty at the expense of reverence ; 


| sarcastic at the expense of charity; entertaining at 


the expense of truth. 
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HOW | MADE A PRETTY ROOM. 


NCE upon a time, it was my lot to engage 
boarding in a crowded city house, every con- 
ceivable space of which was made available. 

I paid what in the neighborhood of my quiet 
home would have been considered a very high 
rate—but here, in return for it, I got only a tiny 
little “ cubby-hole” in the fourth story. My heart 
sank as I looked into the room. So smal 
that setting the bureau opposite the bed, there 


it was 


would have been left just space enough to pass 
between. There was no possible space for a stove, 
except right in front of the door, leaving just suf- 
ficient room to squeeze past without burning one’s 
clothes. There was only one window, and that so 
situated that the closet-door in opening covered it 


over. And the roof slanted enough to complete 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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have made that little room a den of luxury and a 
bower of beauty within a few hours, But I had 


| only a few pennies now, a few dimes then, at my 


disposal, I had to feel my way, oh! so carefully. 
And I began by tacking against the wall over the 
stand, a gay Japanese fan with a red silk bow on 
the handle, just as it had been given to me. 
Japan and the hickory rocking-chair seemed to 
I didn’t catch the drift 
of it, until I discovered that crape pictures were 


sing a duett in my ears 
only five cents apiece. I had brown linen and 
black silk in abundance among my patches, and | 
knew in an instant what to do, so I bought a pie- 
ture embodying two ladies with gorgeous red 


dresses and golden hairpins, against a background 


| of red and whitesky, and pink and green blossoms. 


the impression of being in a dreary loft at the top | 


of a great barn. 
And, oh, the furniture! 
bare ingrain; a cot bedstead piled up with faded 


There were a thread- 


quilts; a battered yellow bureau, the remnant of 
an old cottage set, with the top of an ancient wal- 
nut secretary perched upon it; a tiny, scratched 
stand of pine wood which had once been painted 
black; and a rickety washstand of a pattern so 
antique that it had a hole cut in it for the recep- 
tion of the basin. Besides, there hung on the 
wall a towel-rack which had lost the bar, its place 
being supplied by a rotten-looking green cord, and 
a pastel drawing, probably one of the first efforts 
of an amateur (very pretty though) enshrined in 
a tarnished gilt‘frame. The paper, of a quiet 
pattern and soft grey tint, with a bright blue bor- 
der, was cracked and hanging off on two sides, 
showing the board partitions. 

“ What a dreadful room,” I thought. 
not see that I could do anything better, so I was 
forced to accept all its dinginess and dreariness. 

Dinginess and dreariness, however, are neither 
things that I love, nor things with which I will 
And I was exceed- 
ingly rejoiced to see that the old red carpet, neatly 


voluntarily content myself. 


swept, didn’t look quite so old after all—that a 
large, clean towel over the stand, and a white 
muslin cover on the yellow bureau added wonder- 
fully to the orderly appearance of things. To 
crown all, a beautiful little chair, with a red em- 
broidered cushion, found its way into the midst of 
my incongruous surroundings. So I felt encour- 
aged to attempt bettering my condition still fur- 
ther. Though, besides my original dislikes, I had 
additional cause for forming new ones in the brown 
calico counterpane, the nicked basin and pitcher, 
and another chair—an ancient straight-backed 
rocker padded with an old comfortable and coy- 
ered with a slip made of pale blue-and-white 
striped hickory. 

If I had had the purse of Fortunatus, I could 


I hadn’t time for fancy effects in satin and cross- 
stitch, nor money for velvet and lace borders—so 
I just cut four strips of the linen, each two inches 


wide, fringing out about a quarter of an inch, and 


| upon each cover stitched a square of black silk, 


| two sides of which had also been fringed. 


But I did 


| Scissors were soon 


and cotton. 


Simple 
as this description sounds, the effect was magnifi- 
cent. My tidy resembled nothing in the world so 
much as a little India shawl, and when pinned 
upon the back of the old rocker, the forlorn make- 
shift looking piece of furniture took on an exquis- 
ite, oriental effect surprising tosee, for the Japa- 
nese colors were so vivid, and the blue in the 
hickory so faint, that they did not begin to “ swear 
at each other.” I gazed upon the two chairs won- 
dering which was the more beautiful. 

And now I ransacked all my odds and ends, 
cogitating what I could contrive next. I had 
plenty of new white muslin, for here was an enor- 
mous trained skirt, unworn since Commencement 
night. Out of one of the back breadths I could 
get material enough for a large pillow-sham, ruf- 
fles and all—with my little cot I only needed one. 
forthcoming, and the needle 
I had sufficient evening employment 
for a week. And when at last the process of hem- 
ming and gathering and facing was accomplished, 
I drew in the centre a large M—German text in 
outline, but composed of vines and leaves after my 
own design. Then I spent six cents for two skeins 
of red embroidery cotton, and worked the letter 
in chain stitch, When the sham was done up, 
with its frill crimped so daintily, I could hardly 
believe 1 owned anything so fine. Just 
think I’ll work in a little moral about helps along 
my Jandlady discovered that I was trv- 


here I 


the way 
ing to “fix up,” so she kindly removed my eve- 
sore, the brown calico spread, and gave me a 
fresh white one. And now my cot, not a bit of it 
visible under its snowy investiture, terminated 
at one end by an array of exquisite ruffles, re- 
lieved by the red embroidery, seemed sweet 
enough for the resting-place of fairies 


All this while the paper had been worrying me, 





ow 


Ee eS ee 


but especially did % now when it had such aristo- 
cratic neighbors. I could not afford to replace 
it, but [ might mend it—which I did with some 


scraps of the e, which I begged from the owner, 
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| 
| 


buttercups, upon the little table as a paper 
weight. 
There was a small shelf of stained wood upon 


| iron brackets at one end of the room. To adorn 


so neatly that you never would have noticed | this I bought a two-cent wooden plate, and painted 


the joints. 

But how could I be reconciled to the blue bor 
der when my color was red? I thought of deeal- 
comania, and began to wonder how much it would 


take and how I could get at it, when suddenly a 


happy thought struck me, which | proceeded | 


immediately to put in execution. I got some 
Florida moss, and mounted on the bureau, on the 
washstand, on the table, I fastened it all around 
over the ol nable blue with pins. I had 
enough left to 
ing, so as to hide the tarnished frame, toning it 


reathe all about the pastel paint- 


|rack by substituting for the 


down to a golden glimmer; to trail over and | 
down the sides of the looking-glass; and_ twist | 


along the top of the old bookcase. The uniform 
grey of the moss I lightened by sticking behind 
the painting a half-opened Japanese parasol; 
concealing the nail upon which hung the looking- 
glass and from which started its adornment, by 
an artificial red rose; 
case by two smal 


and crossed one over the other. 


and surmounting the book- | 


flags, pinned securely in place, | 


upon it a bunch of red bouvardia and a_ yellow 
butterfly, standing it up against the wall in tl 
middle when finished. For the ends, I had a pair 
of exquisite egg-shell vases, the gift of a dear 
friend, of whose own inven ind workmanship 
the beautiful objects were lis proved the towel 
old green cord son 
better red, and by pinning upon the highest part 
of the woodwork & large, full, red bow. Another 
wooden plaque, decorated with a bunch of red 
rosebuds was given me by another friend, and this 
I fastened up against the (wooden) wall, just above 
the side of my bed, where it filled a bare space, 
and hid a big grease-spot. 

During the progress of endeavors, I had 
received a visit from a favorite cousin. Viewing 
my work with admiration and encouragement, she 
said, “ What can I do to help the good cause 
along? Is there anything 

“Well, yes,” l replied, * befo I get done, | 


will want a vard-and-a-halfof white Java canvas 


|} and some red zephyr.”’ 


Meantime, | had not been idle with my needle. | 


From my stores I had unearthed an old white | 
| this is the use I made of them 


Swiss skirt lo rip it apart, sew the pieces into 
two long strips, hemming each at one end and 
running a drawing-string in the other, was a 


work of no great while. When done up, these 


“ You shall have them,” see replied and before 


the day was over, they had reached my hands, and 


I have said that my washstand was a very 


| antique affair, for which I could not have made a 


made for my one window a pair of pure, shear | 


curtains, which I looped back on each side with 
red ribbon. I made lambrequins out of some 


pieces of red and black rep left from a wrapper 


regular cover. But the under part, or shelf, | 
could see, would be vastly improved by having 
white upon it. So I cut a piece of the canvas 


nearly square to fit it, and allowing a good inch 


j}and-a-half for fringe, | worked with the red 


pattern, edging them with some ball-trimming | 
which had outlasted the jacket upon which it had | 


originally been used. I fastened the two sides 
together in the middle with a bright coral pin 
which I no longer wore, 

Next, I got out a tube of white paint and filled 
in all the cracks of the woodwork. With black 
and brown I did the same by the furniture. I 
would have varnished over the yellow bureau, but 
the lady of the house was afraid to trust me with 
the work. However, it stood back in the darkest 
corner, and the bookcase upon it, separated from 


| rows of alternate stitches. 


| fringe. 


zephyr a simple border in cross-stitch—merely 
one solid row for the outside, and within that two 
Chen I took a piece of 
the same material nearly a yard long for the 
“splasher”’ or “aquascutum,” or, as I prefer to 
call it, the “ spray shield,” and did a similar bor- 
der around it, leaving about half-an-ineh for 


In the centre of this, | worked a solid 


German text M, following, as in the pillow-sham, 
|my own design without any other pattern—only 


it by a white cloth, its doors lined with white and | 
|the bureau. These were not merely to look at, 


its top surmounted by the moss and the flags, drew 


After awhile I never noticed it. 

As my bureau had the cabinet upon it, I could 
not use it in dressing—I could not even put a pin- 
cushion on it, as the doors opened directly over it. 
But by way of ornamentation I laid in the middle 
a thin tile, with a bunch of daisies painted in the 
centre, and on each side a mat. Of these last 
more anon. I kept another tile, painted with 





here, of course, I had to count the stitches Two 
little scraps, about five inches square, finished 


with a border like the larger pieces, made mats for 


the attention away from the inharmonious article. | for | always set my lamp here, not considering 


the little table safe ; besides, I often had a vase of 
natural flowers. The “shield,” of course, was 
placed above the washstand and when in position 
extended somewhat down behind it, as well as 
above, back of the looking-glass, on each side of 
which latter was a tack to hold the articles next 
described : 

We all like the pretty toilet trifles so often seen 
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in daintily-furnished rooms. But I almost despise 
onventional “ fancy-work,” and try if possible, to 
take a new departure whenever I feel like doing 
ny. I thought that, for a finishing touch, | 
needed a hair-receiver and a hairpin-cushion, but 
I didn’t want to filter any precious hours through 
the little holes of perforated board. And then | 
remembered the cunning straw forms intended to be 


decorated with crewel-work—and next, like an in- | 


spiration came the idea of a similar arrangement 
made of—what do you think ?—birch bark, 

I soon had a foundation of pasteboard. Upon 
this I carefully disposed a broad, thin layer of 
the bark, finishing each edge by a row of tent- 
stitches in red zephyr. Next, I closed the ends 
over, forming a cylinder. The bottom of the bag 
I made by a puffing of red satin, drawn together 
below and finished by a bunch of loops of double- 
faced ribbon, satin and gros-grain, of the same 
shade, about half an inch wide. The top I com- 
pleted by a quilling of the satin set within the 
edge, while, to hang it up by, I sewed from side to 
side a strap of the same ribbon. 

To make the hairpin-cushion, I first formed a 
long, narrow cylinder of pasteboard, covering it 
also with the birch bark, finishing the ends ane 
the join in the same manner as the catch-all, with 


the tent-stitch and zephyr. Then I knit two | 


bunches in feather-stitch, about two inches square, | 


with which I filled in the orifices left at the ex- 


tremities, and in which I meant that the hairpins 


should be disposed. The double-faced ribbon } 


wain came into requisition, for to each end | 
sewed a piece, tying them together in a bow above, 
by which the article was to be suspended. 

And now for the artistic part of the work. My 
paint-box was again opened, and I painted upon 
the bag, straight-round on the birch bark, clus- 
ters of lilies of the valley, and upon the front of 
the cushion, one spray of the same flowers in a 
horizontal position. The same places usually 
decorated by needlework or decalcomania, | 
adorned with my brush. These were the most 
satisfactory “fancy things’ I ever made, and 
they took the shortest time of any. 


My room was now complete. Every possible 


space seemed provided for. And, to my partial 
eyes, it looked like a perfect realm of beauty, 
while the admiring exclamations of my numerous 
visitors told me that I was not far wrong. 

Opening the door, you saw immediately oppo- 
site to you the narrow end wall, against which ap- 
peared the softly-curtained window on the right, 
and the head of the dainty bed on the left, over 
which hung the pastel picture, and wreathing 
round all, the grey moss. 

The little wood-stove right in your way, pre- 
vented you from seeing the adornments about the 
washstand, which stood between it and the foot of 
the cot. The mantel-shelf was at your right, in 
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|the same wall as the door, and the bureau and 
bookcase were directly beside you; against the 
wall opposite the stove, too near to meet your im- 
mediate gaze, but diagonally from you, appeared 
the hickory-covered chair, in all its unique beauty, 
the white-draped stand, the gay fan above it, and 
the red carpet below it. The whole effect of this 
much was of complete, satisfying grace. 

| Advancing a step further, you would notice on 
your left the varied attractions of the washstand 
| and its vicinity ; on your right, facing it, the other 
pretty chair. ‘Thus the bureau was comparatively 
hidden, for not until now could you really have 
seen it, and when at last it did come within range 
of vour vision, the tile, the mats, the white muslin, 
the moss and the flags would be far better worth 
seeing—and by the time you raised your eyes to 
the right position in which to observe them all, the 
lovely plate and vases upon the shelf, filling the 
narrow space between the bureau and the door, 
would break upon your view and cause you to for- 
get everything disagreeable. 

And I believe that is all I have to tell about this 
enterprise. I can only add further, that it was a 
perfect success, and I thoroughly enjoyed occupy- 
ing such a beautiful miniature home of my own. 

MARGARET B. HaRVveEy. 


IF | COULD KNOW. 


F I could know, sometimes when I sit longing 
For a dead day that vanished into night, 
That in your heart old memories are throng- 

ing, 
And haunting you with all that last delight; 


If I could know, when in a grey November 
I dream about an August afternoon, 

That somewhere, in the shadows, you remember 
A Summer-time that faded all too soon ; 


If I could know, when thro’ tears that are blind- 
ing 
I read life’s saddest lesson of regret, 
That somewhere in the world vou too are finding 


It is not always easy to forget ; 


I should see something sacred in my sorrow 
It would grow almost precious unto me, 
And sudden grace and beauty would it borrow 
From being shared, tho’ silently, by thee. 


If I could know, ah me! these “ ifs” do bar us 
From many a balm and comfort in our woe; 
How much a little word can fret and jar us 
If I could know, love—but I do not know. 


ELLA WHEELER. 


GRACEFUL manners are the outward form of 
refinement in the mind and good affections in 


the heart. 
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“THE SHADOW OF TURNING.” 


ANSY?!’ 


The light lithesome figure laden with small | 


parcels, and moving like a swift shadow 
along the dusky country-road, stopped suddenly 
at this commanding call, and turning, confronted 
a breathless gentleman hurrying, with long, swing- 
ing strides, out of the flickering lamplight of the 
village streets 
‘Bless me!” he exclaimed ; “you glide like a 


meteor, with an erratic and unaccountable tendency | 


to flash off in darkness and leave me staring 
blankly into vacancy. Why, pray tell me, are you 
turning yourself into an Atlas to bear the whole 
domestic world of the Lisbon house? You are 
not a beast of burden !” 

“Take care !”’ cried Pansy, in alarm as the reck- 
less masculine hands seized authoritively on the 
packages she was watchfully supporting. 

“Stay! Frank Barrett, stay! But the injune- 
tion to 
delicate article on the stones beneath their feet. 

“There! It 


blundering along in this imperious, 


came too late save the crash of some 


is just like a clumsy meddling 


man to come 


domineering fashion, and ruin by a masterly 
stroke the object of 


as she stooped in the twilight to 


our tenderest care!” the girl 
said indignantly 
measure the extent of her loss. 

“ What is it, any how ?” the offender questioned, 
in a tone more impatient than contrite ; “ nothing 
belonging to yourself, I am You 
would never take so much trouble for Pansy !” 


very sure. 

“Tt was an exquisite piece of cut-glass procured 
with infinite trouble to match a set hidden away 
with the wedding presents waiting in forced con- 
cealment for the dawn of the eventful day. I 
would not let anyone else go for the express 
packages to-night, through fear that some accident 
might befall the dainty freight, or that it might 
be carelessly betrayed to Agnes, who is kept in 
profound ignorance of the household gifts in store 
for her when she becomes Mrs. Barrett.” 

Pansy made this explanation ina vexed, exas- 
perated voice which appeared, however, to produce 


very little effect on the obtrusive and officious 


young gentleman, who unceremoniously kicked 
the fragments of the shattered bridal gift into the 
gutter, and began cramming the balance of the 
wrested articles into his capacious ulster pockets. 


“T’m sorry for the trouble I have made,—sorry 
was the apology, not too peni- 


But I 


service that I see you contin- 


for your sake 


tently offered am out of all patience 
with the pach -horse 
ually performing, especially since this much dis- 
ume into close family considera 
tion. Upon my word, if I had all the 
labor and sacrifice attending such event, | 


enticed Agnes to the study of the 


cussed wedding 
known 
an 

would have 
f 


country-parson and had the grand celebration of 


the marriage-rite over without further fuss or cere- 
mony.” 

“ And so deprived us of all the pleasure there is 
in the affair,” Pansy said in angry reproach. 

Young Barrett held his breath and bent his 
head to get acloser view of her face in the deepen 
ing twilight. 

“Do you mean, Pansy, that your only pleasure 
in my marriage consists in the expenditure of 
your last atom of strength in making prepara- 
tions for the event?” he asked, insinuatingly. 
kind,” returned the 
girl, yet without visible perception of the signifi 


“T mean nothing of the 
cance of the question. “ But what special delight 
is there in giving up our dear little Agnes to a 
man who ruthlessly smashes her wedding gifts, 
and brutally kicks the ruin in the ditch ?” 

“Pansy! What an absurd exaggeration of an 
accident—,”’ Barrett began 

“For which you have not even the grace to be 
sorry,” Pansy interrupted, with sharp reproof. 

“You have a right to say what you will of my 
“But | 


been sorely tried of 


blunder,” the gentleman acknowledged. 
have to confess that I have 
late in seeing you so perpetually taxed with cares 
that can afford you no pleasure, except as they 
Agnes and myself 
a-days that I do 


not find you laden with missions and commissions, 


minister to the happiness of 


I never run in from town now 


relating to the grand occasion of which you are 


fast becoming, in my mind, the central figure 
Blame yourself, Pansy, if on the eventful evening 


le ad 


more luminous in her halo of usefulness, than the 


I make a mistake and in the bridesmaid, 


bride in wonderful raiment, which I learn is the 
reflection of your genius as a modiste.” 
“That would be exhibition of 


your masculine selfishness in wishing to appro- 


only another 
priate to personal service any new development 
of use which you might discover,” retorted Pansy, 
with a frankness accepted as too charming for of- 
fense. 

Frank Barrett laid 
checked the swift homeward walk, as they entered 


his hand on her arm and 
the avenue leading up through a double line of 
apple trees to the wide, old-fashioned country- 
house above the public road 

“Stay a moment, Pansy,” said, between en- 
treaty and command, stopping at a rustic seat be- 
side the way, upon which he had to content him- 
self by placing the parcel in his hands, since the 
lads silently declined to oc upy it 

“| shall never have a better opportunity to say 
what I feel must be said,” he nt on in a breath- 
less, determined way, still retaining his hold upon 
“Tm afraid that I learned to know yon 
You 
name—seeming a common 
of brilliant 


dazzled by a gleam of purpl 


her arm. 


too late, Pansy. are like the flower of your 


weed unnoticed in a 


garden bloom, until one is suddenly 


ld, betraying 
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TURNING.” 














the royal lineage of a nature masquerading in 
beggar’s rags. How could I guess even in months 
of intimate visiting at your uncle’s house, that the 


quaint little Cinderella, always flitting about on | 


humble ‘domestic errands, was a princess in dis- 
guise, and destined to win by her subtle, inde- 
finable grace and glory the heart already pledged 
to the beautiful and favored daughter of the 
house? Stay! You shall not vanish like a 


spirit without answer to my plea. If—as Fsome- | 


times fancy—you care for me—a litthke—Pansy— 
I will boldly declare my love for you and demand 
my freedom even on the eve of my wedding 
day—” 

The young man stopped suddenly short in his 
impetuous outbreak of passion, and let fall the 
hand which he had held tightly clasped on Pansy’s 
slight arm. 

The girl’s small figure which barely reached to 
the height of his shoulder seemed all at once to 
have risen far above him, and the purple eyes 
that he had only seen in the tender light of human 
love and sympathy were blazing through the 
darkness with a flame that burned into his soul. 

“Francis Barrett,” said a voice clear and solemn 
as the knell of a bell; “I have no words now to 
answer such a plea. But the day will come when 
you will cringe with shame for the unmanly weak- 
ness of this hour, remembering me only with 
thankfulness that I did not betray you.” 

There was no time for protestation or entreaty. 


The marvellously uplifted creature that had | 


dazzled Barrett’s vision, for a moment was swal- 
lowed up in the slight, dainty form of Pansy who, 
with her swiftly recovered bridal gifts was flee- 
ing with the silence of azephyr along the shadowy 
walk to the house, where an hour later she met the 


future husband of her Cousin Agnes as though the | 
simply thank God that dear Agnes lives,” she 

) 

| said, turning to the door with sudden recollection 


troubled twilight interview had never been. 
+ * * * * + 

“‘ Agnes lies at the door of death. Please come 
to us at once.” 

This was the dispatch received by Pansy less 
than a year after the marriage of her cousin, and 
in swift response she hastened by the first train to | 
the city home which Frank Barrett had made 
ready for his bride. The young husband met her 
with worn, anxious face and manner quite un- 


nerved and distrait. 

“The doctor says there is one chance in 4 hun- 
dred for her recovery,” he said with forlorn hope. 
“Tt is so good of you, Pansy, to come without 
delay. Agnes has called for you constantly since 
the beginning of her illness. If there is any help 
for her it must be surely through vou.” 

“God grant the help through whatever source 
He may,” Pansy responded fervently. And in 
the quiet character of nurse which she could fill 
with absolute perfection, she took possession of 
the sick-room, devoting herself day and night for 


the ensuing week to the care of the cousin who 
had always claimed and held her unswerving love 
and service. 
| “ You may thank this young lady, Mr. Barrett, 
for the restoration of your wife, whom a week ago 
| I believed no power on earth could raise from 
what seemed to me undoubtedly a bed of death,” 
Dr. Ellsworth said in congratulatory announce- 
ment of the improved condition of his patient 
whom he considered now quite removed from dan- 
ger. “It is totender, careful nursing, rather than 
to any medical skill, that the precious life is due.” 

The gentleman charged with this debt of grati- 
tude turned with outstretched hands and mur- 
| mured blessings to the pale, worn little watcher 
who simply lifting her heavy eyes with a signifi- 
cant heavenward glance, escaped hastily from the 
| agitated thanks, and, seeking her own room, threw 
| herself with a sigh of relief on the pillow which 
she had scarcely touched since entering the house, 
finding the sweetest reward of care at last, in the 
comfort of undisturbed repose. 

“Do you know,” said Frank Barrett a few days 
later, meeting Pansy briefly in the parlor during 
one of the long restful slumbers of her still ten- 
derly guarded charge—“ Do you know you have 
not vet given me opportunity to express my deep 
heart-felt gratitude for the life that you seem 


almost by miracle to have restored ?” 


“Ts faithfulness a miracle?” asked Pansy with 


| wondering simplicity. 


“It is rare enough, at least, to be reckoned an 
angelic attribute, which is a miracle when hu- 
manly exercised,” responded Frank Barrett 


warmly, yet with reverence. “I owe so much to 


| you that I feel only the utter poverty of words in 


trying to speak my thanks.” 
Pansy raised her hand deprecatingly—“ Let us 


of some duty undischarged. 

“But give me one moment, Pansy,” the gentle- 
man pleaded, humbly. “Let me prove myself 
worthy of your contidence.” 


She sat down quietly in the chair to which he 


conducted her, while he remained standing, as in 


the presence of a superior. 

“T have more even than the life of Agnes for 
which to bless you,” he went on, mee ting her eves 
with honest, earnest gaze “I have to thank yeu 
for lifting my standard of womanhood to a height 
which will make me evermore a faithful. cham- 
pion of its rights, and a reverent believer in its 
innate truth, purity, and honor, Do you remem- 
ber what you said to me in the windy twilight of 
that swift homeward walk to Orchard Lane a year 
ago ?”’ 

“T remember nothing that I said,’ Pansy an 
swered, with growing pailor. “| have a distinet 


recollection of what I felt.” 
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“Perhaps it was the impression of your feeling, 


rather than of your words, which influenced me,” 


Barrett said, gently. 
foretold has overpowered me whenever I have 
thought of that hour and the weakness—to call it 
which you with unconscious 


“But the shame that you 


by no sterner name 
wisdom so sharply rebuked. The slightest waver- 
ing on your part would have resulted in hishonor. 
I don’t think I could have been saved by any 
expostulation or moral reasoning which another 
woman might have attempted in your place. 
Give a man a chance and I know he will argue 
himself into a saint of the whitest type in the very 
act of transferring his worship from one idol to 
another. There is a great deal of self-delusion in 
love, until one 
discipline to the principles of justice and honor. 
And it is not always possible to do that without 
such help as was given me in the straits of temp- 
tation. Every day | see men failing in faithful- 
ness for lack o 
without words 

“What need of words then or now?” Pansy 
questioned, with simple directness. 

“No need in this case, surely,” Barrett an- 
Life 


brings the sentiment under strict 


swered. “Character speaks above them. 
is the test of truth.” 

“Mrs. Barrett would like to see Miss Pansy,” 
announced a maid at the door. 

“Tt was selfish to summon you so soon,” mur- 
mured Agnes Barrett, as the tender, sympathetic 
face of Pansy came in swift answer to her call, 
“but my temples are throbbing with a pain which 
your dear fingers alone can soothe.” 

“Tt is a joy to come. I thonght you were 
sleeping, dear,” Pansy said softly, adjusting the 
pillows with a touch that seemed to the invalid to 
impart to them a balm of ease. 

“T was sleeping sweetly when there came a 


crash of glass that startled me like a thunderbolt, 


and the lovely dream in which I seemed floating 
was broken in fragments that pierced me with 
pain,” complained the fanciful convalescent, turn- 


ing on Pansy an anxious, appealing look, “I | 


thought Dorcas had broken the beautiful Cologne 
set which was a wedding gift, you know, but she 
declared that she could only possibly have 
touched it with her ring in arranging the dress- 
ing table.” 

“ It 
Pansy, soothingly. 

“ But will you just look at it more closely,” in- 
sisted Agnes, with nervous doubt. 


certainly appears unharmed,” assured 


one after another of the crystal flasks and held it | 


up to the light in full view of the critical, ques- 
tioning eye that begged assistance in detecting 
the imagined flaw. 

Agnes gave a sigh of relief. “It is not so bad 
as I feared,” she said. ‘Have you noticed the 
engraving on that piece in your hand, Pansy ?” 


f the simple lesson which | learned | 


Pansy took | 
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| “ It is different from the others, is it not ?" was 
| the evasive answer. 

“Yes, Frank found it to 
had it engraved with a Pansy as an emblem of 


match the set, and 


crystal purity and truth, he said 
“Why, that is a new-fangled language for pan- 
sies, is it not?” laughed the little nurse, sitting 
down with a soothing, magnetic pass of her fingers 
over the heated forehead of her charge. 
“Yes, Lean only think of it 
re plied 


as an emblem of 
all the domestic virtues,” Agnes, smiling 
‘You dear, old blessing, I used to have a lurking 
fear before | was married that Frank was in love 
| with you, but it was a very absurd jealousy, of 
course. He is the most faithful and devoted of 
husbands, and there is no shadow of turning in 
| his love.” 
“Hold always this 
Your doubt was like your dream, of broken erys 
ANNIE L. Muzzpy. 


beautiful trust, darling. 


tal.” 


THE ART OF SHOPPING. 


HAT is it in shopping which so attracts the 
feminine mind ? 
It must be admitted that the sterner sex 
are, as a rule, indifferent to the charms of such 
expeditions, and will suffer much, rather than ac- 
company a lady to a round of shops. And yet a 
charm there must be, or else why all this crowd 
of people invariably found at every favorite estab 
| lishment, many of whom, if they told the strict 
truth, must own to having come for some trifling 
purchases which might just as well have been 
indefinitely postponed, or done without altogether ? 
Others will go shopping, as they wrongly call it, 
simply to look in at the windows on the chance of 
| seeing something pretty and cheap, when they rush 
in and buy it, and go home rejoicing and boast- 
|ing to all their friends of the bargain they have 
| lighted on, 
Let such foolish ones lay to heart this axiom : 
“ Never buy a thing because it is cheap.” 
“Oh, but it is sure to come in some time,” they 
will reply. 
| Perhaps it may, sooner or later, probably later ; 
} and meanwhile it will be laid aside, getting dingy 
| and out of date, and when at last a use comes for 
it its freshness is gone, and you wish you had 
| never bought it, and could go and get new. 
| Some members of the shopping world have won- 
derful notions of economy. They will walk long 
distances to save a few cents in their purchases, 
not taking into account the wear of shoe-leather or 
the mental and_ bodily 


lthe waste of time, or 
of some account if our 


| fatigue, which surely is 
| energies are worth anything. 

“Oh, why don’t you go to Brown's for that rib- 
thing there for ten 
ne will say toa 


bon? I got the very same 


cents, only yesterday,” such an 





beer 
yet 
her 
way 


patr 
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friend who is paying eleven cents for it at Jones’. 
Now Brown’s is nearly a mile away, and this 
economical lady forgot to mention that by the time 
she got to the shop she was so exhausted that she 
had to take a car home, so that in the end she lost 
considerably by the transaction. 

Certainly there is no object in paying more than 
is necessary, even though it be but a cent or two 
a yard; but a great deal of extravagance is prac- 
ticed and called economy by people who have not 
studied the art of shopping. Asa rule it is not 
economical, but the reverse, to buy cheap imita- 
tions instead of the real thing; they are in the end 
not cheap, but dear. A poor thing, of bad mate- 
rial or badly made, may pass muster for a Litth 
time, but very soon its outside gloss of respectabil- 
ity begins to fade, its true self shows through, 
and everybody can see that it is nothing but a 
sham. And do we not all in our hearts despise 
shams? And rightly too, for they are the very 
essence of vulgarity. 

But buy a good thing, and, besides lasting ten 
times as long as the inferior, it will look good and 
respectable, and unspeakably more refined, even 
when worn away to its last threads, So the true 
wisdom and economy is to have honestly good 
things, and, if necessary, fewer of them, and not to 
leck ourselves in an ostentatious superaburdance 
f “bargains (which are not bargains) picked up 
so cheaply,” here, there, and everywhere. 

Unless one can afford to fritter away an amazing 
amount of money, it is well on entering a tempt- 
ng shop, not to think: “ Now, what shall I buy, 
what do I want?” but to keep in mind the query : 

What can I do without ?” 

A prudent shopper will keep her eves from 
straying amongst the tempting array as she walks 
up the shop, lest, seeing, the temptation to buy 
should be too strong for her strength of mind. 
She will turn a deaf ear to the insinuations of the 
shopkeeper anent a “special cheap line in 
gloves,” or “ manufacturer's stock of ribbons at 
less than cost-price,” conscious that, though they 
may be cheap in one way, they would not be so to 
her, because she does not want them 

Shoppers may be arranged in three classes ; 
probably we can all fix on one of our acquaint- 
inces as typical of each class, 

First, then, the desperately economical, not to 
say stingy, shopper, of whom mention has already 
been made. Having possibly abundant means, 
yet nothing gives her so much pleasure as to buy 
her goods more cheaply than any one else. Al- 
ways on the look-out for bargains, she moves her 
patronage from one shop to another, not because 
the goods are better, but she has the idea that 
they may be cheaper, or that the vendor may be 
more easily beaten down in price. 

For this dreadful individual, on being shown 


any article, immediately, and as a matter of 
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course, begins to persuade the shopman to take 


less than the price. Perhaps, in the hope of re- 
taining her custom, he does abate a trifle at first, 
but, finding that there is no end to her bargain- 
ing, he becomes impatient and indiflerent whether 
she goes elsewhere or not 

The members of the second class are not 80 nu- 
merous as those of the other two, but still they 
exist in no small numbers. 

A lady of class number two will not and cannot 
believe that anything is good unless the full or 
more than the full price is paid for it. 

After admiring the new carpet in a friend’s 
room, she is told that it was bought at a little re 
duction because the pattern was not fashionable, 
she will say, sympathizingly: “ Well, it won’t wear, 
of ourse 5 it issuch a mistake to buy underpriced 
goods when vou want wear.” 

No shops are to be patronized except those 
‘good old-fashioned” ones, which charge a trifle 
more for everything than anybody else. The 
addition to the price appears to add a flavor and 
air to the wares, which is quite wanting in those 
bought at more reasonable shops. 

(h, well, class two, vou are foolish, prejudiced, 
aggravating, but nevertheless to be pre ferred to 
your predecessor. 

In the third class we find those who understand 
how to shop. Without being niggardly, they will 
not pay more than a thing is worth, though it be 
on sale at the best and most old-fashioned shop in 
the world. On hearing the price, if she thinks it 
excessive, she will sav so, quietly and straightfor- 
wardly, not in the hope of getting it reduced, but 
to explain her not purchasing it. The truth is 
much better than a number of foolish, groundless 
reasons which the attendant probably sees through 
in 2 moment and despises accordingly. 

Again, if she be pleased with an article in 
quality and price, she will gratify the shopkeepers 
by saving so equally frankly. 

On the other hand, she will never buy cheap 
rubbish; she carefully examines it and detects the 
good from the bad, and lets no amount of per- 
suasion or cheapness tell against her own good 
judgment. She chooses out certain shops and 
goes to them, as much and as continuously as she 
fairly can. She knows what she wants before 
going in, or if she does not know exactly, she 
tells the attendant clearly what it is for, and he 
is always willing to suggest. By this means she 
avoids the annoy ing pmetice of getting the coun- 
ter covered with unsuitable goods, and finally de 
parting without purchasing at all. 

Should she have unavoidably caused extra 
trouble, or taken up a good deal of time, a polite 


will mollify 


“T am sorry to have troubled you’ 
the poor tired server, and do away with the grum- 
bling remarks which would probably be made 


after her departure. 
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If she meets an acquaintance in a shop, after 


greeting her, she will finish her purchases before 


entering into conversation, so as not to keep the | 


attendant waiting, for his time is valuable, though 
she may have plenty of leisure. 

But a word must be said about servers. Are 
they themselves always perfect? Can they know 
how much custom they sometimes drive away 
from their masters’ shops by their surliness and 
unwillingness to oblige? As a rule, they are 
amazingly patient and good-humored, but still one 
“Oh, 
» Brown’s, they have such disagree- 


hears too frequently such a speech as this: 
I never go t 
able, uncivil people to serve; I prefer to walk a 
little farther on to Jones’s. 
shop, but they are so polite,and seem so anxious 


It is not such a good 


to please.”’ 

If they only knew how pleasant it is to be 
served by a civil, obliging person, and how an- 
noying to have an impatient or unwilling one, 
they would certainly exert themselves to preserve 
at least an 
temper, ev« 
interests in their customers, which is such a charm 


outward show of patience and good 


f they cannot manage to affect the 


in the attendants at many shops. 
The in port 


, when one is in a great hurry, persists 


nate shopkeeper, too, is very an- 
noying, wh 
in bringing out box after box of “special lines” 
and displaying them, regardless of your assur- 
ances that you do not require anything more. 
Also, it is very provoking to be told that a 
certain article matches your pattern, or is suitable 
for your purpose, when it is quite evident that it 
not do at all. This importunity is often 


es of the house,” where the assist- 


would 
due to the “ru 
ants are paid a commission on articles which they 
contrive to sell. It is never done at the stores, 
and hence one of the comforts of shopping at these 
places instead of at shops. Pressing people to 
buy in that way seldom has the desired effect, and 
certainly makes them reluctant to go to the shop 
again. 

The one thing to be considered on both sides, 
by sellers and buyers alike, is how to do to others 
as we would be done by. 


It is more honorable to acknowledge our faults 


than to boast of our merits. 


PralIse, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 


only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it 


becomes vulgar, and will no longer raise expecta- 


tion, or animate enterprise. It is therefore not 
only necessary that wickedness, even when it is 
not safe to censure it, be denied applause, but that 
goodness be commended only in proportion to its 
degree; and that the garlands due to the great 
benefactors of mankind, be not suffered to fade 
upon the brow of him who can boast only of petty 


services and easy virtues. 


justice. 





DIVORCED. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

HE act of Mrs. Waverly was premeditated 
What Alice had said about the indifference 
of Herbert, and the eager interest felt by Ada 

in her mother, had materially changed the current 
of her thoughts. And when the girl informed 
her that she could not bring Herbert on the next 
day, the purpose of escaping only with her daugh 
ter took possession of her mind. The more sly 
dwelt upon this, the clearer did it seem to her th 
With 


it would be harder to escape than if she had but 


right course to take. both of her children 


one. Besides, Herbert might not be happy wit! 
her. Moreover, it would be dividing the children 
Jetting the father have 
the daughter. 
“This,” said she in her thoughts, “is natural 
Yes: let Herbert 
He does not care for 
But Ada’s heart is sick with pining for her 
She shall be 
right speedily.” 
As just said, the act of Mrs 


the son and the mother 


remain, at least for the 


present, think of me, nor 


me, 
mother. with me again, and that 
Waverly 


ited. 


in es8cap- 
ing with Ada, was premedit All her plans 
were fully matured, and when Alice came, she had 
her bonnet and shaw] concealed in the little parlor 
of Mrs. Grafton, her money in her pocket, and 
such clothes upon her person as she wished to take 
with her. In her eagerness to get Alice out of 
the room, she had said to her: 

“ Leave us alone for a little while.” 

And then, frightened lest the girl should see 
her purpose in this request, cast her eves upon 
the floor to conceal the expression of her counte- 
nance. 

To the mother’s great joy, Alice, who felt no 
A mo- 
ment ortwo Mrs. Waverly sat bending in a lis- 
with 


through which the. girl had 


suspicion, quietly retired from the room. 
1 ; 


tening attitude, fixed as marble, her ear 
toward the door 
passed. Then suddenly springing up, she threw 
on her bonnet and shawl and lifting Ada in her 
arms glided noiselessly from the house. As soon 
as she had reached the street, she ran to the first 
corner, After turning this she placed Ada upor 
the pavement, and they walked on as rapidly 
as the child could move in the direction of the 
Delaware. 

“Will you go with mamma, dear ?” asked Mrs 
Waverly, who was panting so that her voice was 
scarcely audible. 

The child lifted her eves, full « 
answered, 

“ Yes,” 


No further communication 


f affection, and 


passe d between th 
for some time. 

On reaching Second street, Mrs. Waverly er 
tered a dry-goods store nd made 


few a pur 
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chases. She then passed over to Camden, where | 


she took lodgings for herself and child at a hotel. 
Panting like a hunted hart the excited mother 
closed and fastened her chamber-door, on gaining 


this temporary refuge. Catching Ada in her arms, | 


she hugged her wildly, and kissed her passionately 
over and over again, murmuring as she did so, 

“My sweet child! My angel! You are mine 
again, and no power on this earth shall take you 
out of my hands !” 

“ Ain’t you going home, mamma?” asked the 
bewildered child. 

“Home! Where?” 
knew what she said in reply. 

“ Home where papa is,” answered Ada. 

The mother fixed her eyes upon the face of her 
child, and looked steadily at her for some mo- 
ments. 

“No, dear,” she at length said, in a calmer and 
tender voice. “ No, dear, I shall never go back | 
there again.” 

A troubled expression came into the child’s | 


Mrs. Waverly scarcely | 
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| 
| “Ifyou will be kind enough to send me a cup 
of tea and some bread and butter, and some milk 
for my child, | will thank you. I am not very 
well, and had rather not go down this evening.” 

The servant promised to do as she wished, and 
retired. Soon after she re-appeared with a light 
and the food Mrs. Waverly had ordered. 

“ Now, love, we will have our supper all alone 
to ourselves,” said the mother with a smile, as she 
sat Ada inachair at a small table and took her 
place opposite. The light was between them, and 
shone full upon the child’s sweet young face. 

Ada looked happy and interested, while her 
|eyes were fixed almost continually upon her 

mother. 
“Do you live here, mamma?” she asked, as she 
sat’ withont touching the food which had been 
| placed before her. 
‘Where do you live, mamma?” 
“Would you like to goto my home ?” 
* You? 


“ And live with me always?” 


countenance; and she seemed more bewildered | “ta” 
than at first. | “You shall, dear.” 

This was a moment of intense interest for the| “ Won’t papa and Herbert come and live with 
mother. She had possession of Ada; but had she | us, too?” 


a right hold upon her affections ?_ How would her 
child bear the separation from her home that was 
now to be permanent? 

“Do you love me, dear?’ Mrs. Waverly bent 
her face close to that of Ada, as she asked this 
question. The child clasped her around the neck 
and kissed her. 

“ And you'll never leave me, will you ?” 

Ada did not answer in words, but shrunk closer 
upon her mother’s breast. 

Again the lips of Mrs. Waverly were pressed 
eagerly upon the child’s lips, cheeks and forehead. 
Her heart could not find expression for half the 
love and joy she felt. 

Silent and still sat the mother and child for a 


long, long time. For moments like these, how | 
often had the former prayed! How often had she | 
felt, in hopeful imagination, the pressure of Ada’s | 
form against her yearning bosom! Now all | 
was real,and her heart went up in gratitude to | 


Heaven. 


Even until the early twilight fell, did Mrs. | 


Waverly sit clasping her recovered child in her 


arms—now gazing fondly upon her beautiful | 


countenance, and now half-devouring her with 
kisses. 

A tap at the door startled the mother from this 
fond abstraction, if it might so be called. Her 
face, over which a warm glow had Ciffused itself, 
became suddenly pale, and a look of anxiety came 


into her eyes. Rising and placing Ada upon a! 


chair, she answered with a faltering heart, the 
summons, 
“ Supper is ready,” said a servant. 


A shadow fell over the countenance of Mrs. 
Waverly, and she merely shook her head. 

“Why, mamma? Don’t vou love dear papa 
and Herbert? I love them.” 

Still deeper was the shadow that fell upon the 
mother’s face, and she turned partly away from 
the light to conceal its expression. 

| “Come, dear, eat your supper,” she said, after a 
little while. 

| “T don’t feel hungry,’ 
don’t want any supper.” 

“O yes, love. You must take something.— 
| Drink that good tea, and eat that nice bread and 
| butter.” 

Thus urged, Ada took a few mouthfuls of bread 
and butter, and drank part of a cup of milk and 
water. Then she leaned back against her chair, 
and sat looking earnestly at her mother. 

Quite as sparingly did Mrs. Waverly eat. 

It was clear that the child’s mind was seeking, 
| though in vain, for an explanation of what had 


’ 


returned the child. “I 


passed during the last hour or two. Without any 
preparation, she had been introduced into a room 
in which was her mother; and, ere the state of 
| joy occasioned by the meeting was over, she had 
| been caught up and borne away, and was now in 
a strange place, alone with this long-absent and 
long-grieved for parent. 

| The scarcely-tasted meal ended, Mrs. Waverly 
| took Ada, who showed signs of weariness, in her 
arms. Not many minutes passed ere the child 
was sound asleep. Removing a portion of her 
| clothing, the mother laid her upon the bed, and 
| stood gazing upon her placid face for a long time. 
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Then, with a deep sigh, she turned away, and 


taking up the package of goods she had purchased 
at the store in Second street, unrolled and began to 


look over it. 
merino, a piece of woollen plaid, some muslin, and 


There were several yards of dark 

a few other articles of less importance, 
It was soon 

Mrs. Wave! 


by making her a suit of boy’s clothing. 


apparent, from the movements ol 
that her design was to disguise Ada 
And to 
this work she set herself immediately the child was 
asleep. A few hurried measurements of the gar- 


ments Ada had taken off were made, and then she 


cut out of the merino she had bonght a pair of 


pantalettes, and commenced running them up. A 
urs passed, when the candle which 


Suddeuly it 


couple of he 
had been brought to her gave out 
fell down in the socket and expired. 

Startled by this little incident, the heart of Mrs. 
Waverly throbbed heavily for some moments, and, 
as she sat motionless in the darkness, a feeling of 
uneasiness at what seemed an ill omen, stole upon 
her. 
to the door. 
a minute, hesitating whether to leave the room in 


Opening it, she stood for more than 
which slept her precious child. A fear, 
lest Ada should 
ventured to 
troubled her, and in spite of her reason could not 


vague 
be snatched away from her if she 
leave her alone for a moment, 
be pushed from her mind. 

A dim light 
from her 
she stood, hoping that some one would appear 
But, 


Once or twice she ventured a 


burned in the entry some distance 


room-door. One, two, three minutes 
from whom she could get a lamp or eandle. 
she waited in vain. 
flew 


few paces alo. the passage, but quickly 


back again, trembling, to her post. She felt as if 


she dared not leave her child alone for a moment. 
A little while 


then she re-entered the chamber and groping her 


longer she remained at the door: 
way to the be 
the body of Ada. 
more freely. For 


She breathed 


All 


some 


a) 
was sale! 


minutes she remained 
leaning over the bed, with her face so close tothat 
of herchild that she felt 


cheek.—Rising up, at length, she stood listening 


her breath upon her 
towards the door for the sound of some one moving 
along the entry. All, 
At length she ventured out again. 
no lock to her door, or she would have turned 
the key and left it fastened during her brief 
absence. 

The passage upon which Mrs, Waverly’s room 
opened ran along to another entry that led to the 
stairway. This second entry she had gained, on 
her way to get another candle, and was near the 
landing, when, from a room through whose partly- 


however remained 
There was 


opened door streamed a light, she heard a voice | 


utter her own name. Suddenly, as if a bolt had 


fallen at her feet, were her steps arrested. 


Slowly rising, at length, she groped her Way | 


d, felt with hands that trembled, for | 


still. | 


The | 


voice was that of a man, and the tones were per- | 
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fectly familiar to her ears. A woman’s voice 
mediately answered, 
“Vis, Mrs. Waverly.” 
“1 don’t believe it, Biddy,’ 
“T tell yees, Jim McCarty, 


was returned, 
sharply replied th 
woman, “that it is Mrs. Waverly herself, and n 


one else. Don’t ye think | know her?” 


“ You ought to know her But what is sh: 


jing here?” 
“She's got one of the childer.” 
“Retr 
“Indade and thin she has Litthe Ada, bless 
her sweet sowl !” 

“She’s stolen it then, 
been called McCarty. 


But, as 


sani the 


man, W ho hin 


luck will have it 
she’s not going to get aff wid the baby 
Musther Waverly bi 
row mornin’.” 
“Dade and I That is, if ve 
right about the lady being Mrs. Waverly.” 
“Sure as death about that, Jim McCarty. These 


“In course. rood 
You must 
see ind airly the mor 


wull thin are 


two eyes can’t be desaved.’ 
“Where d’ye think she’s aff to wid little Ada? 
“ Aff wid the child Aff to the dear knows 
| looked for this. I 
ontul 


where ! niver belaved the 


mother would bide aven this time without 
trying to get her childer.” 

“Sorra the day for her,” said McCarty, in a 
whin she tried to ruin 
She lost 


tone of bitter exultation, “ 


my character wid Mrs. Mortimer. ne 
a good place; but I’ve had my revenge !” 


* And 


Heaven, 


I’ve not forgiven her yit, and, before 


breath in me 
“Didn't she 


? And didn’t she turn me afl 


niver will while there’s 


body ! exclaimed Biddy, fiercely 
accuse me of stalin’ 
from her door, when I was as innocint as the babe 
Didn’t she, Jim MeCarty ? 


» , 
Revenge is 


l swore to 


But 


unborn ? 
be revenged on her! swate ! 
I’ve not done wid her yit ” 

“ Nor I, Biddy Sharp.” 

Mrs. Waverly stopped to hear no more 
bling, weak, and faint, she groped her way along 
She was sick at 
A lion in her 


‘ retn- 


the passages back to her room. 
heart, and on the brink of despair. 
way would have produced scarcely less terror. 

What was now to be done’ 

In vain the unhappy woman asked herself this 
question. She had bolted the door of her room, 
and was bending, in the darkness, over her sleep- 
There 


The wretches who had 


ing child, shivering like one in an ague. 
seemed no way of escape 
compassed her ruin in the beginning, were still 
They 
had sworn to destroy her—alas! how well had 
they done their work. And still they pursued 
her, eager to trample her, though fallen, under 


upon her path, insatiate as bloodhounds. 


their feet. 
The first wild excitement 
subsided, the thoughts of Mrs. Waverly began to 


and terror having 
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run clearer. Then her mind became active, and 


one suggestion after another came as to the means | 


of escaping from her present difficulty, 


“No, no,” said she, at length, in a braver spirit. | 


“ Having gained this much, the advantage shall 


These wicked wretches must plot 
Was it not enough for them 


not be lost. 
against me in vain. 
w blast my character and happiness—to make me 
a by word and a thing of scorn on the lips of men! 
Would not that suffice ?” 

4 rush of wind and the pattering of rain on the 
window, now reached the ears of Mrs. Waverly. 

“A storm !” she murmured, in a sad, low voice 
“The very elements are against me !”’ 

By this time her eyes had accustomed them- 
selves to the darkness of the room, and she could 
discern, though obscurely, the objects that were 
around her. Seating herself near the bed upon 
which Ada was sleeping, she gave herself up to 
an earnest and anxious enqniry as to the means 
of escape from the unlooked-for danger into which 
she had fallen. 
now and then aroused by the rush of the storm 
against the window. Twelve, one, two o'clock 
found her still awake—now moving about the 
room like a restless spirit—now hovering over her 
child—and now sitting as motionless as a statue. 

And thus, for the present, we leave her. 


CHAPTER XV. 

YOON after daylight, on the next morning, a 
S low-browed, ill-favored Irishman stood talk- 
ing with a small, dark-eyed woman in the kitchen 
of ——— Hotel, Camden, New Jersey. The lat- 
ter had a quick, nervous, uneasy motion of the 
head, and seemed much excited. She had rather 
a handsome visage, so far as regularity of features 
was concerned; but her countenance was marred 
by an evil and sinister expression, 

“T’ve been thinking a good deal about this 
business,” said the former, “ and, be me faith 
Biddy, ’m more nor half a mind to let her go 
her own gait. She’s been punished enough—and 
I feel like letting has-beens be has-beens. 
good blood for her, Lown. But, something is due to 
nature. I can’t just feel right in driving her to very 
madness, as it surely will if Mr. Waverly finds 
her. Poorthing! She has suffered dreadfully.” 
McCarty!” The woman’s dark eyes 


I've no 


“Jim 
flashed, and her head moved with a quicker and 
more nervous motion. “Jim McCarty! are ve a 
baby 2? A mere wake woman, to forgive injuries 
so lightly ? Did’t she ruin ve in the best place ye 
‘ver had or iver will have, ha! Didn’t she, Jim 
McCarty? Answer me that. And didn’t she as 
good as call me a thafe, and turn me out o’ doors, 
Jim McCarty, ha? There is some- 
thing due to natur.” 

“T’ve no good blood for her, as I said, Biddy. 


Natur! yes! 


But I’ve had my revenge.” 


From this reverie she was every | 


| “ And would you let the likes of her stale away 
with Musther Waverly’s child, ha! Would yes, 
| Jim McCarty? And is this yer gratitude ?” 

“Gratitude! ‘To whom ?” 

“To Musther Waverly, sure !” 

“Biddy Sharp!’ And the Irishman turned 
quickly on the woman as he spoke. “ D’ye think 
1 care a hap’orth for Mr. Waverly? No! And 
as for gratitude, there is no debt due him; but 
something else. When I had my revenge on his 
wife, d’ye think it wasn’t in me heart to work my 
will on him? Could I strike her without sending 
an arrow to his heart? No! bad luck till him! 
And since the court-goin’ and the swearin’, what 
has he done for either you or me? For running 
the risk of ten years in the Penitentiary, what did 
we get but the paltry witness fees? Answer me 
that! Did he iver say, Here, Biddy, or Here, 
Jim MeCarty’s a check for a hundred dollars 
Not a word on it. When the trial was over he 
turned from us just the same as if we'd been the 
dust in the street. Niver’s the time, since then, 
that you or | could get a good place in a decent 
body’s sarvice. iratitude! Don’t name that 
word again. I’ve no place for it in me heart.” 

The Irishman spoke with a good deal of feel- 
ing; but Biddy never changed countenance, nor 


seemed in the least moved by his words. Her an- 


|; Swer was: 
} 


“D’vye remember, Jim, whin ye wint to Mr 


Mortimer’s for the coachman’s place that she’d 


promised yees ?” 

The man started, and a dark shadow passed 
over his face. 

“Tell me that, Jim MeCarty !” urged Biddy, in 
an exultant tone, for she saw the effect of her words 

“ And d’ye remember what answer ye received, 
Jim McCarty, ha? Do yees? Be metroth! I 
hardly think ye could forget it all in yer born 
days, or forgive it either.” 

\ darker hue fell upon his face, and his part- 
ing lipsshowed that histeeth were tightly closed 

‘Forget or forgive it? No!’ came from his 
lips in sharp, emphatic tone. “Never! never! 
But for this woman’s cursed interference, | would 
have secured a good place—and something more. 
The parquisites at Mrs. Mortimer’s would have 
been more nor the wages.” 

“Or stalin’s, ye’d thetter call ’em, Jim,” re- 
torted Biddy, with an ugly grin of satisfaction at 
the thought expressed. 

“Call ’em what ye wull; it was all so much loss 
to me. 

“And Mrs. Waverly was to fault, and no one 
else, for the loss.” 

** Bad cess till her! and she was all that.” 

“ But ye’ve forgiven her, Jim MeCarty. Ye’ve 
grown saintly.” 

“Til niver forgive her in this world nor the 


next, I hate her.” 
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“Thin take yer revenge. She’s again in yer 
power, and there is no hope of escape. Go to 
Musther Waverly and tell him she is here with 
the stolen child.” 

“No I won't.” 

“Ye won't! 

A flush came into the face of Biddy Sharp; her 
black eyes gleamed with malignant fire, and her 
regular features were distorted in the play of evil 
passions. 

“Ye won't, Jim McCarty !” 

“No. I’ve said it, and I’ll abide in me word.” 

“Very well, Jim; if ye’er waker nor a woman, 
I’ll be stronger nor aman. I’ll go to him.” 

“Ye wull? 

“Faith and 
lave here with her child. 


I wull. That woman shall niver 
l’ve sworn it, and I’]] 
abide by it.” 

“Very well. Go if ye like. I shall make no 
But, what iver is done had better be 
Mrs, Waverly will not remain here 


hindrance. 
done quickly. 
long. She'll be aff right early.” 

“Ye must see that she does not lave until my 
return.” 

“Very well; I’ll do that much. But I won't 
go to Mr. Waverly. Intruth, I’ve no wish to look 
upon his face nor to have ony thing more to do wid 
him.” 

“Jist as ye plaze, Jim McCarty. Jist as ye 
plaze,” returned Biddy with some impatience in 
her manner. “Only do ye see that the woman 
doesn’t get off; and I’ll take care of the rest. I’m 
look ony 


not afraid till see him—not I! I can 


man in the face without blinking.” 


“Even the sheriff,’ said McCarty, half mali- | 


eiously. 

“ Bad luck till yees. Don’t spake of him,” re- 
torted Biddy, “He'll have to do wid 
yees quite as soon as he will wid me.” 

“Whatever is done must be done quickly,” said 


angrily. 
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the mother of his children, when he learned that 
she had gained possession of one of them, had sub- 
sided ; and he thought of her with tenderer fee}. 
ings. Better than before could he 
with her in the painful separation which the law 


sympathize 


had made between her and her offspring. He felt 
something of bitterness in his own spirit. Still 


waver in his purpose to 


had entered the 


not for a moment did he 
regain Ada at all hazards. He 
parlors and was standing in one of them, his mind 
occupied in the final determination as to what he 
heard light footsteps 


would first do, when he 


coming down the stairs \ form glided by, and 


ere he could see who it was, the street door opened 


and the person passed from the house. Going 


quickly to the window, he saw that it was Alice, 


“Wretched girl!” he murmured, “you have 
betrayed me!” 

The first impulse of Mr. Waverly was to follow 
Alice and prevent her escape. But a moment's 
reflection satisfied him that this would be useless 
so far as it was likely to lead to the recovery of his 
ichild. She was either ignorant, or affected to b 
ignorant of the movements of the mother from the 
moment she got Ada into her possession; and, in 
either case, he saw that no reliable intelligence 
could possibly be gained from her. And so he 
let her go her own way without an effort at in 
terference. 

“| have no faith in her,”’ he 
“This is all a part of the plot, and she an actor in 


said to himself. 


the whole nefarious scheme.” 

As Mr. Waverly stood at the window, he saw 
| that the rain was falling fast, in a driving shower, 
and that the wind swayed to and fro the nearly 
leafless branches of the trees. Though the atmo- 
warm as summer, he 


sphere within the house was 
was conscious that it was raw and chilling without. 

“She will hardly venture forth with the child 
on a morning like this,’ Mr. Waverly remarked 


McCarty, not noticing this little ebulition of feel- | to himself, so soon as he perceived how really in- 


ing. “If ye goto Mr. Waverly, notime should 
be lost. I'll see that she doesn’t lave here in the 
mane time.” 

“It shall be done quickly enough,” returned 
Biddy. “Tl! go over in the first boat.” 

“Perhaps ye’ll get a check for a hundred dol- 
lars,” said the man, in a half-tantalizing voice. 

rat i don’t, may be it will be his loss in the 
end,” was thequick reply; saying which Biddy 
left her companion to make hurried preparation | 
for her mission to the city. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

R. WAVERLY had come down from his | 
chamber on the morning after the abduction | 

of Ada, and was preparing to go out and renew | 
the search, abandoned as hopeless on the night | 
before. There was a heavy weight upon his | 
spirit. Toa certain extent the anger felt against 


| violently. 


| clement it was. 

As he said this, he observed a woman go hur- 
riedly by the window and ascend the steps of his 
Immediately afterwards the bell was rung 
Mr. Waverly did not wait for a ser- 


vant to go to the door, but opened it himself. 


| house. 


“ Biddy !’ he ejaculated. 

“Mr. Waverly, good morning ‘till yees.” 
There was a mixture of assurance, doubt, and 
Instantly 





importance in the woman’s manner. 
Mr. Waverly associated her untimely arrival with 


the abduction of Ada. Stepping back a pace or 


| two, to give her room to enter, he said— 


“Come in, Biddy. 

The woman followed into the 

“Well, Biddy.” 

Mr. Waverly’s tones expressed the eager impa- 
tience he felt to know the purport of her visit at 


this particular time. 


passage. 
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“Ts all right with yees, at home?’ asked the 
woman, as she fixed her sharp black eyes upon 
the face of Mr. Waverly. 
“Far from it, Biddy. 
me,” replied Mr. Waverly, without hesitation. 
“T feared as much. I thought I couldn’t be 


Ada has been stolen from 


mistaken,” said Biddy 

“ How? What do you mean ? 
Do you know where I can find my child?” 

Mr. Waverly had become strongly agitated on 
the instant. 

“T think I do,” Biddy answered, with a cool- 
ness of manner in marked contrast with that of 


Speak, woman 


the other. 

“Oh! tell me then where I can find her, and you 
will lay me under an everlasting obligation.” 

Mr. Waverly, in the anxious distress of the mo- 
ment, clasped his hands involuntarily together, 
while an imploring expression came into his face. 

Biddy instantly felt her power over the wretched 
man, and, in the same moment, resolved to use it 
for her own advantage. 

“T’ve already had a world o’ throuble on yer 
account, Musther Waverly,” she said. “A world 
0’ throuble, as ye well knows; and small profit 
has it been to me so far. Small profit did I say! 
’Dade, and it’s been a loss and dethriment to me 
from the beginning.” 

“Woman! What do you mean?” 


exclaimed 


Mr. Waverly, in a stern voice, breaking in upon | 


Biddy’s statement of her own case. 

“T mane,” said the wretch, undisturbed by the 
excitement of Mr. Waverly, “jist 'what I’ve 
been saying till yees. I’ve had a world o 
throuble on your account, and small profit. That’s 
all, Musther Waverly. And now 1’m_ jist debat- 
in’ whether or no to take ony more throuble upon 
meself for him who forgits his friends the moment 
he finds no more use for them. I know where 
Mrs. Waverly and the baby are.” 

“Wretch! You too are in league against me! 
You too have aided in this wicked work.” 

“No, Musther Waverly; I’ve had nothing to 
do wid carrying off the child,” replied Biddy, in 


a modified tone. “Only I happened, jist by acci- 


dent, to discover the fugitives. Mrs. Waverly came 


to the house where I am living as chambermaid.” 


9 


“ And is she there now 7 

“Fis” 

“Where? Quick! Tell me, Biddy, that I may 
recover my child. Say! Where do you live ?” 

“Musther Waverly.” The woman spoke with 
coolness. ‘“Musther Waverly, as I have jist 
tould yees; I’ve had a world o’ throuble on 
your—” 

“Don’t mention that again!’ sharply retorted 
Mr. Waverly. “If money is what you want, say 


so. Restore me to my child, and you can have | 


your own price.” 
“T only want something of the loss I’ve suffered 


voL. L.—18, 
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on your account made up ‘till me,” returned the 
woman, seeking now to justify herself in the eyes 
of Mr. Wave riy. 

“Will a hundred dollars satisfy you?” 

Yis, ve’r honor.’ And Biddy made a lov 
courtesy , , 

‘Very well; take me to my child, and I will 
put the money into your hands the moment she is 
restored to me. But L warn you not to deceive 
me. If you do 

Mr. Wave rly checked himself 

“As to desavin’ yer honor,” replied Biddy, in 
a deprecating tone, “that is impossible. It is 
Gospel truth that I am telling yees. Mrs. Wa 
verly came last eve ning to the hotel where | am 
staying in Camden, and if ye'll go wid me, ye'll 
find both her and Ada.” 

At this moment a carriage which Mr. Waverly 
had ordered to attend him early in the morning 
drew up at the door 
said he, and leading the way 


“Come, then,’ 
| from the house, Biddy followed him. 

“At whose tavern?’ Mr. Waverly asked, as 
the driver stood holding the door of the carriage. 
The answer being given, he said: 

“To - Hotel, Camden, and at your best 
speed.” 

The driver closed the door, mounted his box 


and giving his horses the whip, dashed off at a 
rapid rate. 

Shrinking back into a corner of the vehicle, 
Mr. Waverly let his thoughts go forward to the 
scene of meeting with the woman who, a few short 


’} months before, had been separated from him, and 


who, since that time, had but once passed before 
his eyes. He was now to meet her in anger and 
tear from her bosom the child she had borne and 
loved with an almost infinite tenderness. Eager 
as he had before beeu for the recovery of Ada, 
his heart, now that it fully realized the painful 
work which had to be done, shrank from its per- 
formance with a sense of painful reluctance. It 
would be an act of cruelty to wrest from the 
mother her child; but an act more cruel still, he 
felt, to leave it in her pr sSession. 

Mr. Waverly was in this state of mind when 
he reached the river. In crossing over to the 
other side, some changes took place in his feelings. 
| The image of his repudiated wife became less dis- 
| tinct in his mind, and he became filled with the 
old eagerness to get Ada back again into his pos- 
This he was resolved to accomplish at 


session 
all hazards. 

On arriving at the hotel, Mr. Waverly made 
known to the landlord who he was and the pur- 
port of his visit. 

“ Has she come down from her room yet?” he 
enquired, as soon as this was all explained. 
| “No, sir, At least I have not seen her,” was 

replied. 
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Enquiry was nrade of McCarty and other ser- | barbaric jewels and rich fabrics and rare dainties 
vants in the house, but all said that the woman | and black slaves—in spite of the gorgeous descrip 
who came in company with a child on the evening | tions found in Lalla Rookh and Aladdin’s Lamp 
previous, had not come down from her room. and like enchanting stories—she never thinks 

Accompanied by the landlord, Mr. Waverly | the most highly favored sultana without a certair 
proceeded to the chamber occupied by her who | feeling of pity. She cannot help commiserating 
had been his wife. He felt strangely. Now that | a woman who lives in her world, yet without her 
he regarded her as completely in his power ; now | advantages—without our American schools and 
that all uncertainty about his absent child was | books and parties and houses and churches and 


removed, a great change had taken place in his | liberty. 


state, and another current of thought was flowing But suppose an oriental lady should pity her 
through his mind. What an idea! Who ever thought of such « 
There was a pause at the door, on gaining it. thing? Yet, what are we to think if we read th. 


“JT will enter alone,” said Mr. Waverly, after | following extract from an article by Mrs. Lizzi: 
a few moments of hurried thought. W. Champney, in the Century Magazine? 

The landlord bowed and retired to a part of “T entered a beautiful court surrounded by 
the entry where Biddy and several other servants | porticoes supported by antique pillars dug from 
were standing. Roman ruins, A fountain occupied the centre 

Mr. Waverly then knocked lightly upon the | an old woman was praying devoutly upon a rug 
chamber door. All was silent within. He! beside it, while from an aleove across the court 
knocked again, bending his ear close to the pannels; | issued the musical voices of the ladies of the 
but there came no sound of voice nor movement. | Pasha. Elegantly dressed in Eastern fashion, in 

A louder rap followed, and, with the same result, | purple, green and gold vests, brocade caftans, and 

A doubt flashed suddenly through his mind and variegated scarfs, with silk handkerchiefs knotted 
seizing, impulsively, the door he swung it open about their black braids, they were seated upon a 
and entered the chamber. With the quickness of raised divan and engaged in sifting corn-meal 
lightning his eyes were in every part of the room. which lay piled in golden drifts upon a sheet 

It was empty ! | stretched across the floor They received me cor- 

The mother had left, hours before, amid storm | dially, a slave bringing a European chair for me 
and darkness, with her sleeping child clasped tositon. Our medium of conversation was a little 
tightly to her bosom. |} broken Spanish and a copious use of the sign lan- 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } rare , ‘adi , 

“The Pasha’s harem consisted of ladies of vary- 


AN ORIENTAL LADY. 


| 
| ing ages. Here were wrinkled crones—his matri- 
monial outfit at the beginning of his uxorious 
| career—comfortable women in the prime of life, 
HIS might be the portrait of Fatima, Ba- | devoted to smoke and sweatmeats, and the odulisque 
doura, Amina, or any one of the dark-eyed | of sixteen, already two years a wife. They pitied 
beauties of the Arabian Nights; better still, | the lonely life in a ‘harem of one’, and felt a 
of Zobeide, the brightest, wittiest and most beloved | strong sympathy for the poor American wives, 
of the consorts of the great Caliph Haroun Alra- | with no sister favorites to share their solitude and 
schid ; best of all, of the charming, brilliant Scher- | aid them about their household affairs. In this 
ezade, to whose vivid imagination we owe this | princely house, where there were food and finery 
series of delightful, highly-colored romances, as | enough for all, the bevy of wives seemed to live 
the chronicles themselves tell us. together with a merry good-fellowship”’—what 
Indolence, subjection, feasting and finery, we | follows is less surprising—‘“ but we heard of 
have always been told by record and tradition, | poorer families where the state of affairs was not 
are the portion of Eastern women. No education, | so paradisaical, On the occasion of a new addi- 
no important duties, no social honors, no elevated | to the seraglio, the older wives are stripped of 
aims, for even the wives of lords and monarchs! | their jewelry to bedeck the bride, and loud is the 
Scarce one of our American girls, even of the low- | cry of lamentation—Badoura bewailing her ban- 
liest lot, would exchange her humble round of | gles and Zumroud weeping for her anklets.” 
toil for the luxurious, butterfly existence of an| All of which only shows that human nature is 
Asiatic princess. The poorest American wife|much the same everywhere. We grow used to 


| 
| 


would hardly give up her free happiness and true | 
home, to wear the golden chains of a pampered | accustomed seems best to us. At the same time, 
creature, who, after all is considered but a soul-| we are fully alive to injustice—which proves in 
addition that not only is human nature the same, 


our circumstances, and that lot to which we are 


less slave and chattel. 
This is the way in which an American woman | but the feminine part of it. Oriental or Occidental, 
usually thinks of her Eastern sister. In spite of | women are women, the world over. H. 
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All day my steps have been amid the beautiful, 

The wild, the gloomy, the terrific, 

All day as day is reckoned on the earth, 

I’ve wandered in these dim and aw‘al aisles, 

Shut from the blue and breezy dome of heaven 
God's band, 

At the creation, hollowed out this vast 

Domain of darkness, where no herb nor flower 

F’er sprang amid the sands, nor dews nor rains, 

Nor blessed sunbeams fell in fresh’ning power, 

Nor gentle breeze its den message told 

Amid the dreadful gloom. 

Six thousand years swept o'er the earth 

Ere human foot-prints marked 

This subterranean desert. Centuries 

Like shadows came and passed, and not a sound 

Was in this realm, save when, at intervals 

In the long lapse of ages, some huge mass 

Of over-hanging rock fell thundering down 

Its echoes sounding through these corridors 

A moment and then dying in a hush 

Of Silence such as brooded on the earth 

When earth was chaos. George D. Prentice, 


T the hotel we found the little lady of our 
party, who had returned, sitting reading the 
latest Seribner. We were tired, and to the 
end of our life will remember the parlor of the 
hotel as it looked that day. \ large room with 
low ceiling—a snapping green wood fire in a fire- 
plac » —back-log, fore-stick, andirons, fender—a 


riodicals on it—the Brooklyn lady with rosy 


cheeks and bright eves on a sofa at one side of 


the fire-place—a large rocking-chair at the other 
side, and an unoccupied sofa right in frontof the 
fire-place, waiting for Pipsey herself. 

A delightful sensation almost overpowers one 
after the long night-walk in the Cave. The 
purity of its atmosphere is exhilarating, and the 
sudden transition to air, laden with the odor of grass 
and weeds, and flowers. is a change that pro- 
duces drowsiness in some. With us it was the 
dreamy languor that precedes sleep—an exquisite 
sense of the luxury of repose. The pillows on the 
end of the sofa with the fresh ironing-table folds 
in them, were so inviting. What fine intuition 
directed the womanly hand in that roomy old 
parlor! And yet, no hand of woman is about the 
Cave Hotel--only men 
and discrimination of the intelligent manager, 


Mr. Klett. 


The voices of the lady on the sofa, and the girl 


guided by the good taste 


in the rocking-chair, were soothing as a lullaby, 
and lying, looking upon the leaping blazes of the 
hickory fire, we fell asleep, thinking, dreamily, 
and mournfully, as did Helen Hunt: 


O helpless body of hickory tree! 

What dol burn in burning thee? 
Summers of sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow ; 

All past year’s joys of garnered fruits ; 
All this year’s purposed buds and shoots; 
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Secrets of flelds of upper air, 

Secrets which stars and planets share; 
Light of such smiles as broad skies fing 
Sounds of such tunes as wild birds sing 
Voices which told where gay birds dw 
Voices which told where lovers knelt 
Oh, strong white body of hickory tree! 


Hiow dare! burn all these in thee 


rhe dinner was excellent. A few davs previous 


a party of Englishmen had dined there and for 
them the manager had ordered “ the bows’ to fur 
nish the proverbial and universally acknowledge 
dish of the darkies of the South, roast coor 

1 


They pronounced it delicious and were flattered 


by the compliment 
After dinner we went through the hotel. Jt is 


built in the old-fashioned Southern style, in the 


|shape of an L, verandas above and below, 600 


feet of portico, with a long row of reception roonis 
Above are numerous chambers and a handsome 
ball-room. The Summer was past and gone, and 
the birds of passage had flown. 

It was like a banquet-hall deserted, The hotel 
accommodates two hundred guests. The Mam 
moth Cave estate belongs to heirs: consists of 2000 
-acres, and is valued at $250,000, but was originally 
bought for forty dollars. Long ago it was the 


property of Gen. Andrew Jackson, but as the new 


jand happy husband of the lovely Rachel Donei 


| 
| 





centre-table with the latest and best monthly pe- | son, young Hickory, knowing that 


lis not in tithes nor in rank ; 
ris notin wealth like London bank, 
hat makes us truly blest, 


eared not ha’ penny for the great hole in the 
ground, but turned his attention to politics, and 
In 1816 it 


passed into the hands of a Mr. Moore, who was 


the property passed into other hands. 


ruined by complicity with Burr and Blenne: 
hasset. Afterward it was owned by Gorin, Gate 
wood, and lastly, Dr. Croghan, and it belongs to 
the Croghan heirs at present 

The areal diameter of the Cave is nine or ten 
miles. It has 223 avenues, and their united 
length is nearly two hundred miles. It is not 
easy to estimate distances, however, in the Cave 
There are three competent guides, Mat, Nicholas, 


and William 


two vears. 


Mat has been in the service forty 
The Cave is visited more by foreign- 
ers than by Americans. A museum adjoining the 
hotel office contains very fine specimens, which 
are for sale. Stalactites can be polished and made 
into beautiful souvenirs, resembling finely veined 
agate. In some of the chambers of the Cave, long 
stalactites depend from the ceiling. In many 
of the caverns stalagmites rise up from the ground 
like pillars. Where the stalactites from above, 
meet the stalagmites from below, massive col- 
umns are formed which stand like supports to the 
lofty ceilings. Reference to Webster’s Una 
bridged will satisfactorily detine these for 


mations 
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se v 


for the read Such instruction is valuable and 
gratifying 

We supposed the stalactites would be white, and 
would sh ilvery brightness in the light 
of our | | many years ago they were 
quite whit i-transparent, but the oxyde of 
iron in th e forming them, gives them a 
reddish ra ‘ wish color. If a stalactite is 


black, it y the black oxyde of iron. Our 


specimen i wnish-yellow, and would weigh 
perhaps two pounds. Its centre is like the pure 
gum from the cherry tree, its edges grey-and 
white, with ind streaks resembling the wavy 
growths in f maple wood, It speaks to us 
as did the fire made of the hickory log, only its 
story is full f the grand and gloomy—full of 
interest to the poet, the scientist, geologist, nat- 
uralist, and the Christian scholar. 

At one time the famous sell’s Tavern” at 
Three Forks was the stopping place for people 


visiting the Mammoth Cave. It was twenty miles 


away, and was a very fashionable resort for the 
tourist, visitor, or summer boarder. During, or 
after the war, Bell’s Tavern went down and out in 
a destructive fire. The unpoetical name of Three 
Forks changed to the good old name of Glasgow, 
and a new hotel grew out of the ruins of the tav- 
ern, called the Proctor House. So things change. 
It was to this old Bell’s Tavern where gathered 
the beautiful Southern belles thirty or forty years 
ago, and later, even until the ominous firing upon 
Fort Sumter 
especially its lovely trio—Sally Ward, Alice 


Louisville’s handsome women, 


Brannan, and Jenny Moore—came here to the 
old tavern; so did that charming authoress, 
Rhoda Hite King; and here among the roses 
they revelled in the pleasure of each other’s sweet 
companionshiij Che days flew by, and each suc- 
ceeding day was more delightsome than the last. 
And here came tourists and took the stage for 
Mammoth Cave, and returned again and again, 

led chicken, the coffee golden 
is cream, the waffles that only a 


enjoying the 


with delici: 
Southern negro can make, the rice cakes, and the 
strawberries, and fruits, and most of all, the rare 
peach-and-honey for which Bell’s Tavern was 
famous. 

One who has been tlrere, a summer visitor who 
treasures and hoards the sweet remembrance of 
the days at the tavern, tells us how old Billy Bell 
made peach-and-honey, a nectar fit for the red- 
lipped beauties who flitted among the flowers they 
gathered, like humming-birds. She says, “ The 
bees dallied with the roses and lilies in the gar- 
den, and honey,with flavor so sweet that one could 
scarce distinguish it from an odor,” was created. 

In an old-fashioned garden, the peaches grew 
blushing in the sunshine, the shade, and the dew, 
until in perfect ripeness they were gathered. 
Down in a mysterious cellar they were placed, 





prepared by skillful hands, and lay there for years 
in darkness. Then lo! and behold! there can, 
up nectar fit for the gods—a delicious amber 
olored liquid not yet perfect until the honey 
was added. 

We had always fi un terest in the old 
tavern that had been one of the social centres in 
that part of Kentucky; its hospitality, its fame 
its resort as a pleasant place to rally, its balls and 
festivities, the point nearest the Cave, its charm 
ing notoriety—had made it a name and a fame not 
to be forgotten, and while walking out on the 
long colonnade we asked Mat if he had ever known 
of “ Bell’s Tavern.” The sad-faced old man 
uncovered his head immediately with a “ yes, 
misses.” 

We motioned him to sit down near us. 

‘No, misses,” he replied, holding his flabby hat 
with both hands, 

We insisted. His walk had been longer than 
ours, but it was their custom perhaps—he stam- 
mered in embarrassment and stood like a bronze 
statue, 

He was pleased to talk on the subject. It re- 
vived old memories. And he babbled on in this 
wise: ‘Yes, Misses, I knowed ole Billy Bell; 
yes, all them purty gurls come down thar many 
an’ many a time—they had great gratherin’s thar ; 
hosses, an’ mules an’ cattle; great place, Misses, 
fur teamstears, W’y I’ve seed all ther’ hole yard 
an’ street, an’ barnyard an’ road, full o’ waguns at 
wunst.” 

“*Gurls.’ Yes, Billy Bel! had two gurls; purty 
as picturs; Susan an’ Mary—one morried Gwin, 
an’ Vother morried Pinkard. He gave each of 
’em a few slaves.” 

*“Stinguished ” Yes, they was. There wasthe 
Grays, an’ the Gardners, an’ the Smiths, an the 
Hawkinses, an’ the Ballingers, an’—an’, I don't 
know who all!” 
“* Dauces Oh golly, yes, an’ they’d come 
down from Louisville grate porties of ’em all 
drest—oh my !” 

“*Gardners !’ they had lots 0’ slaves an’ acouple 
0’ his boys would play the fiddles fur dances.” 

‘Good to’em? Someof'em was, an’ some of 
‘em wasn’t; jus’ like it is with other folks. Ole 
man Ballinger, he never sole a single boy or gurl! 
no, Misses | he had lotsf « 


+ 


em, an’ he was power- 
ful good to’em too. He never would sell one of 
‘em. Smiths had some nice gurls too.” 

* Sally Ward,’ did you say, Misses?” Yes, I 
‘member her. she was a lovely gurl, Misses, an’ 


jus’ as kind! Her beau was young Lawrence 


” 


from Louisville. 

“* Hites,’ did you say, Misses ? Yes, Roady Hite 
an’ that nice Brannan gurl, an’ Moore’s gurls, an’ 
all of ’em. I don’t know when I’ve thought of 
all of ’em before, Misses.” 


“T wasa teamsterthen. Yousee the stage run 
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tween here an’ Bell’s Tavernthen. Yesa mighty 


nice place it was.” 
“Oh no, thanks! Misses, 
I’m glad to talk about it, if it does 


never mind that, 
never mind, 
carry me back !” 

It was with sincere cordiality that we bade 
‘the boys” good-bye, and shook hands with the 
gentlemanly young proprietor when the stage 
drove up to the end of the hospitable portico. We 
could not help saying to Mr. Klett that when we 
came again, we hoped a lady, a joint partner 
would be sharing the honors of the Cave Hotel 
with him. His modest blush may have been a 
prophecy. 

The ride back to Cave City was delightful. 
Che horses gave ample evidence of having been 
fed on blue grass, and the driver rejoiced in the 
tossing manes and flying tails of his steeds, and 
was proud to try their mettle “fore de ladies.” 

The Brooklyn lady essayed a trumpeter’s song 
on the horn; her husband gave money to the poor 
children along the route, to buy new clothes for 
winter; Lily sang Dixie, Old Kentucky Home, 
Swannee River and Nellie Gray. It seemed that 
the spell of the Cave was not upon them; that in 
its lone, dark walls and grand domes and gloomy 
chambers, and the dead, unbroken silence that 
reigns continually, the enchantment remained. 

The day was dying in the purple west, the white 
mist trailing along the streams, and the odor of 
the sweet October woods was wafted to us on the 
evening breeze, ere we reached the hotel in the 
first hush of the twilight. How beautiful this fes- 
tival season, when, nature is all aglow! 

And this we said that night in the quiet of the 
low chamber, after we had parted with the pleas- 
int people, companions of a day whose far-away 
paths had run parallel with ours. How good! 
We will go home with a better appreciation of 
our blessings and comforts and privileges, for the 
fresher interests in others, thankful for the recu- 
peration of body and mind and heart, and for the 
larger acquaintance with people and things, and 
our gratitude will do us lasting good. 

So, when the Summer-land was crowned with 
ihe splendor of the regal Autumn, this was 


“Wuat OcTroBER Brovent Us. 


Pipsey Ports. 


Pity the man who censures what he has not the 
ability to perform or the courage to attempt. 

LYING is a sin destructive to society ; for ther 
is no trade where there is no trust, and no trust 
where there is no truth; and vet this cursed 
trade of lying creeps into all trades, as if there 
was no living (as one speaks) without lying; but 
sure it is, we had better be losers than liars, for he 
sells a dear bargain indeed, that sells his conscience 


with his commodity. 


THE MISSIONARY AND THE ROBBER. 


N the vear of our Lord 18 


one of the eastern states, who had just con 


, Aamissionary tron 


pleted his studies, and had received a commis- 


sion from the Missionary Society, was pass- 


ing ina westerly direction over the prairie 


Illinois. 

He had seen, occasionally, an article in some of 
the three or four religious periodicals of that pe- 
riod, about the F-a-r W-e-s-t, and with the benev- 


ie destitute and 


olent desire of doing good to t 
scattered pioneers of this remote, and then scarcely 
known region, had travelled on horseback from 
his native village, preaching on Sabbaths, as ocea- 
sions offered, during his long journey. Ohio was 
then “said to be” a land of moral desolation 

Indiana was 
lower in the seale of civilization—and the new 


‘ supposed” to be many degrees 


state of Illinois was “imagined” to be situated 
very near the “jumping off place.” A vague and 
somewhat doubtful impression existed as to the 


f Missouri ;—and Ken- 


locality and character 
tucky was known abroad by report for its fighting 
and gouging propensities, while the population 
were characterized, as “ half-horse, half-alligator, 
and a touch-of-the-snapping-turtle.” 

Amongst the vague and rather indistinct im- 


pressions of the character and habits of frontier 


{ adventurers, that floated over the mind of the 


young missionary, were those of robbery and mut 
der. 

During the period of inquiry and anxious medi 
tation about devoting his life as a missionary of 
the cross in the wilds of the west, the idea of rob- 
bery and murder occupied no minor place in his 
imagination, Still, with commendable resolution 
and a martyr spirit, he resolved to hazard even 
life, with the srcrifice of every earthly comfort, to 
preach the gospel and introduce the meliorating 
influences of civilization amongst a people who 
belonged to the same nation with himself, and who 
might eventually exert a controlling influence over 
the destinies of the republic. 

It was on a cloudy and cold day in the month 


of December that our missionary friend was seen 
crossing an arm of the Grand prairie, east of the 
Okau, as the Kaskaskia river, by abbreviation (aw 
Kas,) and French accent had been called. He 
had travelled a long distance that day, by follow 
ing a devious and obscure trail, or “ bridle-pat! 


now through a skirt of timber—then across the 


point of a prairie, without seeing a log cabin, or 
Night was 


The landlord, where he had 


any other “sign” of human residence 
fast approaching. 


been accommodated with “ private entertainment” 


the preceding night, had directed him on a “blind 
trail” to a fording place across the Okcu, beyond 
which, and in the same direction was the town of 


G—-, to which he was journeying. Both horse 
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and rider were fatigued with long fasting and a 


hard ride, and the missionary could form no con- | 


jecture how far it might be from a settlement 
which he had hoped to reach before nightfall. 
Anxious and somewhat bewildered, he looked 
in each direction for signs of a human habitation, 
when an th specimen of humanity appeared 


on horseback, and coming in a rapid movement, 
and in a diagonal direction, across the prairie 
towards the path of the missionary. As the man 


his personal appearance, dress and 
His head 


was covered with the skin of the prairie wolf, 


approached 
equipage manifested no friendly design 


His outer garment 
In 


hunting shirt, made of dressed 


with the tail hanging behind. 


was neither a t, frock, or blouse. weitern 
parlance it was 
deer skin, with the cape and side strips curiously 
notched and fringed, but to the missionary it had 


an alarming aspect. 


Over it hung « powder-horn and bullet-pouch, | 


and around his 
formidable knife. A 
carelessly lay across the rider’s shoulder. 


was thrust loaded rifle 
Nor was his personal appearance in the least 
He sported a black beard 
of three week's growth, and dark, elfish locks of 
the skin His 


countenance, from constant exposure to the weather, 


degree prepossessing. 


hair could be seen beneath 


cap. 


was swarthy, and a rough, stalwart, brawny frame 


seemed to the urmed missionary of gigantic pro- 


portions ; it had braved the storms of more than 
forty winters 
Every indication painted most vividly on the 
perturbed imagination of the missionary the dan- 
ger that hung over him. 
to his jaded horse into a flight \ 


thought convinced him of the hopelessness of the 


The first impulse was 
urge second 
attempt, and, breathing a word of prayer to heaven 
for protection, he felt to submit to his fate, with a 
gleam of hope that the desperado, who was but a 
few yards from him, might, peradventure, spare 
his life. 

The salutation that struckon his ears, ina harsh, 
gutteral 
mind, and only served to increase his alarm. 

™ Hallo, stranger ! 
Where are you a-riding ?” 


voice, nveyed no consolation to his 


” 


What are you about there 


The reply was given in the language of weak- 
ness and submission, and something was added, 
with indistinct utterance about giving up horse 
and equipments if his life might be spared. 
Learning, on further inquiry, that his route was 
across the river toa settlement some fifteen or 
twenty miles distant, the supposed robber replied 
in a voice by no means mild and attractive—* You 
can’t get there to-night 
washed away, and find the new one; 
follow me—TI 

The term 
the exact degree of outrage implied in this new 


you cannot 
m fis you,” 


‘fix” had an ominous import, but 


| cornfield of a few acres 


body was a leathern belt, in which | 


-hesides, the old ford is | 
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| form of speech, was not ear to the missior 
But 
alone and wholly unprotected 


had 


spiritual ones, and successful resistance was hop. 


ary. there was no alternative. He was 


he was small i: 


statue, of a slender make no weapons by 


less. He knew not the path to the river, and wer 


th-dealing rifle migh: 
is directed into the trail 


he to attempt flight the de 


stop him. So he turned 


and followed the guide \s they slowly rode i: 
“Tndian tile,” through the tall grass, with point 
of 


miles, the missionary drew 


timber and brushwood for the space of tw 
fancy picture on h 
of robbers, whi 
lk 


breathed more freely when he found only a sing 


imagination of a cave and a gang 


would soon “ fix’ him, or determine his fate. 
cabin, a rough looking stable for horses, and 
with no signs of accon 
plices. 

“Light, stranger, and take your saddle-bags 
I'll fix your horse.” 

Taking his saddle-bags on his 


through 


arm as directed 


he entered the cabin a low door-wiy 


| Here was a woman and three children, but thei: 


personal appearance and dress might, or might 
not indicate danger to the traveller. On her head 
called, 


‘sun-bonnet.” It 


was a covering of coarse cott in the lan 
guage of a past generation 
nearly hid her face from hi man obse rvation. 
Reaching forward a st the only salutatior 


“Take a seat by the 


and other travelers 


given was fire, stranger.” 


Rocollecting what Ledyard 


| have said of the humanity and hospitality of the 


female sex, the missionary mused on the proba 


bilities of escaping with life; feeling a degree o 


his horse, his saddle 


reconciliation to the loss ot 


and the contents of his purse, which last 


bags, 
contained but a few dollars for velling expense 
In his saddle-bags were divers articles of apparel 
which he could spare, and there was the pocket 
Bible, the gift of a mother now in heaven, a hymn 
book, and a small package of neatly written ser 
mons, which had cost him several months labor, 
and, as he fancied, were admirably adapted to dis 
pense the clouds of ignorance that brooded over 
the inhabitants of Illinois. 

In the meantime the settler, hunter, or robber, 
he 
plenished the fire with some 


housew life Was preparing 


in whatever vocation might appear, had re 
logs of dry hickory, 
while the busy the 
homely meal. 

It consisted of fried 


highly flavored coffee, with the ap- 


venison steak, corn “dod 
ger,” and 
purtenances of fresh cream, and excellent butter 

The missionary, who had eaten nothing since 
early dawn, and was cogitating whether feminine 
humanity would not afford him a morsel in the 
corner where he sat, was startled by the invita 
“Sit by, stranger, and take a bite.” If 


surprise and gratitude were the first emotions, 


tion 


amazement followed, when the apparent robber 
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plored the blessing of God in a sonorous voice 

singe with an expressive Amen / 

Bewildered and confused, the missionary for- 
got to eat, until repeatedly reminded by his now 
ipparently hospitable landlord, and the kind- 
hearted wife, that he did not eat—‘ Perhaps he 
was not used to such fare ’—‘‘ Would he take a 
sup of milk?” He did not seem to regain his ap- 
petite until the officious housewife brought on her 


platter of honey, gathered from the hollow syea- 


more, and made divers apologies that her larder 


contained nothing that he could eat. 

After supper, the landlord commenced religious 
conversation with the inquiry 
fessing man, stranger?” The question relative to 
church membership was propounded in a novel 
form, and did not convey to the mind of the mis- 
sionary exactly the idea intended. 

“You looked mightily skeered when 1 found 
you in the prairie. I reckon you was sort o’ 
lost.” 

Still the replies were vague and confused, and 
it was not until the owner of the cabin, in a loud 
and animating tone, struck up the favorite hymn 
of the followers of Wesley 

A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 

A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky 


in which his wife joined, that the missionary was | 


relieved from his perturbation, and could con- 


verse calmly. The hymn was followed by a char- | 


acteristic prayer, in which the “stranger” was 
affectionately remembered at the throne of mercy, 
to which the wife responded with several audible 
groans. Conversation followed the evening ob- 
lation, during which the missionary disclosed his 
profession, and his object in travelling, and _re- 
ceived due reproof for his previous backwardness, 
But he had not the heart to tell his fears and suf- 
ferings from the apprehension of robbery and 
murder from a _ kind-hearted local Methodist 
preacher in a “backwood’s” disguise, who was 
the first man to preach the gospel to the scattered 
population on the boarders of the Grand prairie, 
east of the Okau. 

Next morning the missionary led in prayer, 
and after an early breakfast the hospitable 


preacher saddled his own horse, with that of the | 


missionary, and piloted ,him to the “new” ford- 
ing-place across the river, several miles in the di- 
rection towards G— 

Giving the parting hand, with a severe but af- 
fectionate grasp, the valedictory was: 

“Now, stranger, you know where my cabin 
is—don’t pass without giving me a call, and stay 
long enough to give the people a preach.” 

The missionary found a field of labor in a new 
and growing village, among a population quite as 
intelligent and virtuous as the people of his na- 


\re you a pro- 


- 


tive State, and a church edifice, a sabbath schvol 
and bible class arose under his labors. 

The Methodist preacher, whom his brethren at 
quarterly meeting never suspected of having been 
mistaken for a robber, in due time dofied his wolf 
skin cap and leather hunting-shirt, became clad 
in the cotton garments spun and woven by his in- 
dustrious wife, made a large farm, prepared a 
spacious “camping-ground ” for the annual con- 
secrations, and witnessed the conversion of many 


sinners under his own labors. 


MISS PRISCILLA’S STORY. 


“ You don’t see why she married him. ’Taint 
| to be expected that you should see. If there’s one 
| thing morin another that provokes me, it’s to hear 
}a young thing like you, that don’t know no more 

about life than I do about Algebra, straiten her- 

| self up and say, J don’t see this, that, or the other 
| Do you suppose,” pursued Miss Hopkins, wrath 
fully, “if Ellen Heath had had such a home as 
you've got, that she’d have married Josiah Goss ?” 
| “But, Miss Priscilla,” 1 ventured to remark, 
| “she ought not to have married for a home.” 

“There it is again,’ said Miss Hopkins, paus- 
| ing to give me such a look over her large silver- 
| framed spectacles. “I'm out of all patience with 
| som Ought not, indeed! How was she to know 
| what he was afore she lived with him? If he'd 
| been like some men, she’d have made him a good 
wife, and what’s more she'd have been as happy 
as the day is long.” 

“Was he very unkind to her?” asked Cousin 
Janie, in her most sympathetic manner. 

Miss Hopkins took half a dozen stitches, tan- 
gled her thread, gave ita jerk which of course 
broke it off, tied a knot and sewed for a minute 
and a half with redoubled energy, then laid her 
work down, folded her gaunt hands, and said, sol 
emnly: 

“When I see Josiah Goss yo by a few minutes 


ago, and jest made that remark about his first 


| wife, I hadn’t no idea of saying anything more 
| about Ellen Heath, but seeing you will keep on 
| talking about her and Josiah, I’ve a good mind to 
| tell you a little about her. She’s dead and gone, 
so it can’t do her no harm,” 

Janie gave me an appreciative glance as Miss 
Priscilla gathered a little heap of work in front 
of her, and selected the different kinds of thread 
and silk she would be likely to require for the 
next hour or so, for the worthy spinster hated to 
be interrupted when telling a story; while I 
leaned back in my easy chair, thinking there were 
more unpleasant situations than this sheltered 
verandah with its net-work of morning glory 
vines, through which the warm June wind stole 
gently, bringing with it a faint remembrance of 


the grand old woods across the river. We could 
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catch glimpses, tod, of the far-off hills with their 
sheltering canopy of soft, white clouds, and— 


Miss Pris 
thoughts. “‘ 


’s voice recalled my wandering 
begin at pretty near the begin- 
ning, our folks lived neighbors to Amos Heath 
when Ellen 1e was young, so we knew each 
other pretty we Her mother died when Ellen 
was a littl y, and, of course, Amos Heath 
married again I wish I could do justice to Miss 
Piscilla’s of « se in the above sentence. Vol- 
umes written to prove that men are sometimes 
faithful to 
not shake th 
“Ellen was a 


though I thought as much of her as ever one girl 


nemory of their lost wives would 


rie 


estimony of that “of course”’ 


queer child; I can’t deny that, 


did of another, and she was so sensitive, and had 
such notions about things in general that she 
wasn’t much of a favorite. I don’t know as I can 
explain to you, for I don’t believe there’s many 
women made out of the same kind of stuff that 
Ellen Heath was 
hearted that—well, I'l] just give you one instance, 
I remember going over to Mr. Heath’s once when 


Why, she was so tender- 


she wasn’t morin nine years old, and I found her 
out under the plum trees erying as if her heart 
would break, and all because one of the little 
chickens was dying. She had made it a little bed 
of grass and leaves, and there the little yellow 
thing lay with its eves shut, and Ellen a watch- 


ing it. Once in a while it would open its eyes 


and try to move its head, and then Ellen sobbed | 


out: ‘Look, Priscilla! Oh look! It’s trying to 


live—trying so hard. Oh, my poor, little chicken,’ 


and she’d keep smoothing its head with her little 
brown hand. I declare it seemed pitiful, though 
I didn’t believe in making such a fuss about a 
chicken, but I was mad enough when Mrs. Heath 


come out after a while, and told Ellen she ought 


to be ashamed of herself, and picked the chicken | 


up by the feet and struck it against the plum tree 
and killed it. I can see now just how Ellen 
looked. She sprung forward and cried out: ‘ You 
wicked woman! It was dying.” And then Mrs. 
Heath caught her by the arm and shook her, and 
boxed her ears for being impudent, and told her 
if she heard another word about that chicken, 
she’d make her come in and sew the whole length 
of the over-and-over seam in the sheet she was 
turning. 

“That’s the kind of training Ellen had when 
she was a child,and when she grew up there wasn’t 
much of any difference. It did seem as ifnothing 
she could do suited he rstepmother, and it was scold 
and find fault and find fault and scold from morning 
tll night right along. She was an awful woman, was 
Amos Heathi’s second wife; taint saying anything 
against stepmothers to say so—for I had a step- 
mother too, and I only wish that all woman wer 
half as good to their children as that woman was 
tome. Ellen had to work dreadful hard, too, for | 


there was a large family of young ones, and, 
said before, 1 don’t know as | cau explain it 
you but I expect, if Pd been in her place, | 
wouldn’t ha’ had more'n half as hard a time as shi 


did. You see, she didn’t like doing housework 


und piecing bedquilts and sich like, but was alway, 
wanting to read or study, and Mrs. Heath couldn't 
bear to see her with a book or a paper in her 


hand. Besides that, she’d never let her go an 

where if she could help it, and take it altogether, 
Ellen did have a hard time—and when Josia| 
Goss asked her to marry him, she thought there 
was a way out of all her troubles. 1 don’t say 

she did right, but the way she looked at it was 
that she didn’t care nothing about any other man, 
and she thought Josiah loved her, and she would 
be a true good wife to him. But, law sakes, that 
man had no more idea of loving than he had 

fiving. I thought just how 
I couldn’t say a word when Ellen told me about 


it was at the time, but 


it—sayvs she, speaking very low, and her great 
Priscilla” She 


had beautiful eyes, Ellen had, so big and brown 


eyes a shining, ‘He loves me, 


It seems to me Janie, this is dreadful poor sew 
ing silk; it breaks if you so much as look at it too 
hard. 

“Well, as I was a saying, Ellen believed Josiah 
ioved her, and he wanted a housekeeper the worst 
way, for his mother was dead and he was depend 
ing on hired help, so the wedding came off the 
next spring, the very day Ellen was nineteen 
| Josiah was well-to-do; he had a middling sized 
farm with a decent house on it, all paid for, and 
folks thought Ellen Heath had done first-rate. 

“They say that there is a happy time in every- 
body’s life, and if that’s so, Ellen’s happy time 
was when she was getting ready to be married. 
I’ve seen her set by the window in our little 


setting room, and look off onto the hills, with such 
|a smiling peaceful look, as she never had again 
| till she was laid in her coffin. O well, she wan't 
no more fit to be Josiah’s wife, than I am to be 
Empress of Germany. He wanted an economical, 
saving woman, that would help him lay by from 
year to year, and would be contented to work year 
in and year out for her board and clothes, and not 
ask for anything more; and he thought, seeing 
Ellen Heath hadn’t been brought up to look at, as 
he said once, that she’d be a suitable one. 
“dear! I do mix up my story dreadful, for I 


was going to tell you about the wedding. Ellen 
looked real well. She wore a dark blue dress and 
a bow of white ribbon at her throat, and her hai 
was combed back neat and smooth, as a Christian’s 
ought to be, and braided low down on her neck. 


As for Josiah, he didn’t look altogether as he did 
when he went by this morning, one reason I sup- 
pose was, that he was about twenty years youngel 
then 

“Qld Parson Miller married them, and afterward 
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MISS PRISCILLA’S STORY. L8Y 


Ellen kissed us all good-bye—lI guess it was the 
first time her stepmother had ever kissed her 
and then she picked a little handful of pinks 
that grew beside the front door step, and went 
way with her husband. Not on a wedding tour, 
though, such as you girls all think you mat have, 
but just a good long walk across the fields to her 
ew home. 

“ | was learning the dress-making trade then down 
to Fayetteville and I had to go right back after 
the wedding, and it was most three months before 
my time was out and I come home again. When 
| did, I went to see Ellen most the first thing, and 
is soon as I set my eyes on her, | knew it was just 
is | expected. She didn’t say a word about her 
married life, and there wan’t no need: her looks 
was enough. She was doing her own work and 
she had considerable to do, for it was harvest time, 
ind there was a lot of extra men to cook and wash 
for, and Josiah—well, he was Josiah Goss, and I 
don’t know as he could ha’ been anybody else if 


he’d tried. 


“For the next two or three vears, I didn’t see | 


Ellen very often, for | kept hard at work at my 
trade, and went about from house to house same 


as I do now, but when I did see her I felt real | 


sorry for her. 

“She had one little girl, born about a year after 
she was married, and such a puny delicate little 
thing I never see—a pretty child too, with eyes 
like Ellen’s, only they was blue instead of brown. 
It wanted to be taken care of all the time, and 
Ellen’s health was poor, and she didn’t have no 
hired girl—why, Josiah’s mother never kept a girl 

-and what with the baby and the work, Ellen look- 
ed like a ghost all that second summer, poor thing! 
I remember going over there one afternoon in the 
middle of August, and finding her with a wet 
handkerchief tied around her head, and the baby 
on her arm, frying doughnuts for the men, and she 
looked just ready to drop. I just sent her straight 
off to lay down, and I fried the rest of the cakes, 
and then I took the little one out into the orchard, 
and let Ellen sleep till supper time. That was a 
curious child. When she was alone with her 
mother, she acted as if she couldn’t bear her out 
of her sight. She’d be quiet and contented if her 
mother had her in her arms, or even sat by her 
cradle, but if she left her a minute, she’d begin a 
pitiful grieved sort of ery, and ery and ery till 
Ellen couldn’t stand it any longer, but would go 
and take her up. Josiah said it was all habit— 
that there wan’t no sense in lugging a child 
around so much, but Ellen said she couldn’t hear 
that pitiful noise, for the little thing never cried 
out loud and screamed like other children. As 
she grew older, she was just the same about keep- 
ing close to her mother, and she was about as 
much of a baby the day she was two years old as 


the day she was one, 





“ Things didn’t get any easier for Ellen, and her 
health kept getting worse, but it wasn’t till the 
fall after Annie was two years old that she was 
laid up entirely. 1 was away when it happened, 
but it seemed she was carrying a pail of water from 
the well to the house—she wan’t no more fit to 
lift a pail of water than a three-year-old child 
when she slipped and fell on the frozen ground 
She managed to get to the house, but when Josiah 
came in to supper that night, there wan’t none 
ready for him, and what was more, Ellen had 
cooked the last meal she’d ever cook. It was a 
good while before either of them would believe it, 
yut one doctor after another said the same thing 


her back was hurt some way, and she’d never be 
able to walk or even stand upon her feet again. 
“T went to see her as soon as I could, and if I live 
to be ninety I’ll never forget that day. Ellen’s 
room was off the kitchen, and thereshe lay with her 
eves wide open, looking at that poor little shadder 
of a child thatsat on the foot of the bed, with a piece 
| of newspaper pretending to read to her mother, 
“ When I went in, Ellen turned her head and 
| looked at me, and her eyes kept growing bigger 
and bigger till I declare | was frightened, but 
soon as I spoke, she began to ery, and it did seem 
las if she never would stop. Poor thing! It 
didn’t take me long to make up my mind whatl’d 
do. Father was dead, and 1 hadn’t nobody but 
myself to look after, and I’d give up sewing and 
come and take care of Ellen and the baby; be 
Josiah Goss’ hired-giri, that’s what ’twould amount 
to. 1 didn’t say a word about it to Ellen that 
night, but the next morning I asked her how she 
would like to have me stay with her a spell and 
fix up Annie’s clothes and soon. She said she 
would like it ever so much, but I see she kind of 
hesitated, and come to find out, she was afraid 
Josiah would think he couldn’t afford to hire any 
extra help. She said he told her that her sick- 


ness already had eat up all that year’s profits off 


the farm. Then I told her right out what | 
meant to do, and I rather guess it was about the 
first ray of comfort she’d had for a long time. 
Josiah was quite satisfied too; fact was he hadn't no 
call to be anything else, for he knew he couldn't 
get anyone that would do better than I should. 
“Well I livedthere most three years, and I 
wouldn’t live them years over again for all this 
world could give me. Ellen suffered terribly 
most of the time, and I guess when her body was 
j easy, her mind more than made up for it. Josiah 
didn’t have a mite of feeling for her, and that poor 
puny little girl, how he did go on with her. He 
took it into his head that if she wan’t petted and 
pampered so much, that she’d grow up a diflerent 
kind of woman from her mother, not have so many 
whims and fancies and be so confounded nervous 
He said that right before Ellen, and I wouldn't 


| have been in his soul’s place for considerab 
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was on her face, I shall never 


The 


forget, but, lund sakes, I don’t suppose he noticed 


look there 


but what she looked same as she always did. 
“ After that he 
mother’s sight as much as possible. 


tried to keep that child out of her 
He'd take 


her off to the field with him sometimes jn the 


morning, and Ellen wouldn’t see nothing of her 
till noon, and she told me that all the time she 
could hear that pitiful ery ringing in her ears. 


How long the hours seemed to that poor creature 


lying there on the bed alone. I don’t suppose no 


one but her and God knew. I don’t believe there 
that child cried when she went 


You know 


children—never cared about go- 


was once but what 
away with her father. she wan't a 
mite like other 
ing out doors to play, and she was scared at every 
Why, 


tremble all 


I’ve seen her get just as white as a 
little 
But Josiah said there was 


that she'd get 


thing. 
cloth 


calves came near her, 


and over if one of the 
no sense in a child going on so; 


over it after a while, and so on. “Twan’t a mite 


of use trying to argue with him. He was just as 
down on Chester Creek, and 
I don't 


little child or the 


set as that big rock 


just about as hard know which he tor- 


tured most, that woman the 


Lord unmerciful to as to let her 


to that 


had been so 
marry him. But there come an end 
of Ellen’s 


when Annie w: 
out to the barn for 


part 


trials the second summer | was there, 


s going on four years old. I was 


gs one afternoon, and I see 





the beginning of the end. 

“ Annie was always dreadful 'fraid of the oxen, 
and Josiah was going into the stable to turn them 
out to yoke them up, and he was bound to take her 
in too, to cure her of such foolish notions, he said, 
Poor little creature 


sobbed would have moved any one, and I guess it 


it seemed as if the way she 
would, any one but Josiah Goss; but it didn’t make 
no more impression on him than what [ said did. 

“He carried her in, and I heard her give one 
first time I ever heard that 


scream —it was the 


child scream—and pretty soon Josiah hurried out 
with her. She'd fainted dead away, and it was a good 
while before I could bring her to, and I’ve always 
been glad that | said just what I thought that time, 
I told him that every one but him and Ellen could 
see that the child wan’t long for this world, and 
he needn’t hurry her out of it, and a few other 
things that I guess he didn’t forget in a hurry 

doors 


“T carried the little thing around out 


with me quite « while—she wan’t so heavy as a 
two-year-old child ought to be—to try and make 
her look a little more natural, for she looked like 
didn’t 


that anything extra had gone 


after she and | want 


a corpse 


Ellen to know 


come to, 


wrong. She was always good with me, but that 
time she’ keep saving, ‘Il want to see mamma,’ 
and finally I had to take her in, for I’d left Ellen 
alone as lov I dared, 

“Of course mas her mother see her, she 
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knew something had happened, but all she said 


was, ‘my little darling, ms little darling 


ind held out her 


poor 
arms for Annie to be laid in 
them. When she nestled down beside her mothe: 
Ellen kept smoothing back her hair and saying 
over and over again, ‘my poor little darling,’ til! 
it seemed to me that in all the world there wan 
nothing more pitiful than them two 

“Well, after that, that child never held up he 
head again. She just drooped more and more 
I suppose she hadn’t no constitution to speak ol 


any way. She'd lay there on her mother’s bed 


hour after hour, and not speak a word unless w 


spoke to her. She wan't sleeping though, for her 
eyes was as big and bright as could be, and if sh: 
heard her father’s steps coming, she’d cower down 
under the bed-clothes and get hold of her mother’s 
hand—my, what little mites of hands that child 
had! 

‘Josiah had the doctor to see 


. 
her more’'n once, 


but I guess all the doctors in the world wouldn't 
have helped her. She never complained of being 
sick, but she’d say she was so tired, and she didn’t 
She wasn’t a 


eat enough to keep a bird alive 


mite of trouble, and more’n once I’d have given 
considerable to hear her fret and cry as most 
children do at times. O ves, Josiah let her alone 


after that dav he took her into the barn. He 
wasn't a fool, and when the doctor told him that 
the child’s nervous svstem had had a terrible 
shock, he understood. If he'd had a spark of 


feeling, he'd have felt bad to see how that child 


went on, for she couldn't bear to have Jhim come 
near her, and | remember he did look kind of queer 
once when he asked her to sit on his knee and the 
little thing clutched hold of her mother so tight, 
with the bedclothes. 


child 


laving there so quiet, and one time, when I had 
> | 


and tried to cover her face 

*] used to wonder what the thought of, 
her out in the kitchen combing her hair, | said to 
‘What did you think about, Annie, all the 
forenoon, when you was so still She turned her 
head a little and looked at me just as solemn, and 
Them 


her: 


saves she, ‘] thought ’bout God was the 
very words—I’ve never forgot them. 

“Well, she lived along till the middle of De- 
cember, and the dav before she died, she lay close 
beside her mother all day, and kept her hand on 
her mother’s face, and was just the same as she 
ilwavs was, only she wouldn't swallow a mouthful 
of anvthing, and when we tried to get her to, 
alwavs called herself, 
that the 


was turned to 


she'd say ‘ Baby can’t’—sh« 
‘Baby,’ 


end had come, 


Along about midnight, 1 see 
Her mother’s face 
ward her, and she savs to me How strange she 
looks, Priscilla !’ 
a little closer and says to her 
The poor little creature moved her head just a 
‘ Baby can’t,’ and 


and then she tried to draw her 


‘Kiss me, Annie.’ 


little, and then she whispered, 


losed her eves. That was all, 
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Ellen wouldn’t believe she was dead far a long 
time, and at last Josiah had to take the littl 
thing out of its mother’s arms and give her to me. 
| couldn’t help wondering if he thought of the 
time she clung to him so and begged him not to 
take her into the barn 

“ Folks said that Ellen Goss went crazy after that 
hild died, but | ought to know more about it 
than anybody else, for | was right there and took 
care of her all the time, and | never said she was 
razy. I know she @idn’t want to see people 
when they came, and that she used to talk some- 
times just as if Annie was with her, but she was 
ilways different from other people. As for her 
not wanting to see Josiah, nor have him come near 
ier, that, they said was so unnatural, I never 
blamed her a mite for. I never forgot how she 
took things when she was a child, and Josiah 
had been awful cruel to that baby, and he hadn't 
wen over kind to her. 

“T was glad and thankful when that woman died 
for it was a blessed release from pain, and if ever 
t human being looked forward to going home, as 
she called it, she did. 
unniversary of her wedding-dlay that she died, and 
there wan’t no scene, such as vou read about in 
novels, at her death-bed. She suffered a good 
jeal, but at the last, she lay quiet and still, Just 
betore her eves closed, she looked at Josiah and 
said, as calm as if she was explaining something, 

| thought you loved me.’ I didn’t hear what 
he said, but a minute after she said quiet like, 
‘It was all a mistake,’ and then she turned to me. 

Thank vou, Priscilla. God will bless and re- 
ward—’ and her voice died away. She was at rest.” 

‘There was a long silence here, broken only by 
the humming-birds that cireled around the Morn- 
ng Glories, while the memory of the woman who 
for fifteen vears had lain in her narrow grave on 
the hill-side, shadowed the beauty of the June day, 
ind into our hearts stole the unutterable pathos 
f the lonely life. Josiah Goss’s first wife. Was 
it possible that the stern faced man we had so 
vften seen, had once had wife and child such as 
Miss Priseilla described ? Did thought of either 


ever come to him now, we wondered ?—the girl of 


nineteen he had married—the child who did not 
ive to grow up like its mother ?” 

\ vision of the present Mrs. Goss came to us— 
the hard-featured, loud-voiced woman whose rep- 
itation for housekeeping had spread through all 
the country around, Had Josiah Goss found what 
he sought ? 

Miss Priscilla looked up at length, and in her 
wr quaint words closed the subject between us. 
* | don’t want to talk no more about Ellen Goss. 
You know, now, why it riled me so to hear vou 


speak as you did. You see you didn’t know noth- 





she was mv friend.’ 
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ng about her, and I- 


- . ! 
It was just after the sixth 


AN EVENING AT HOME. 


JY OT going to the ball?” said Mrs. Lindley, 
“ What 






with a look and tone of surprise. 
,% 


*] don’t know, but she says she’s not going.” 


has come over the girl,” 
‘ Doesn’t her ball dress fit?” 
‘Yes, beautifully 
‘What is the matter, then ? 
* Indeed, ma, I cannot tell. You had better go 
up and see her. It is the strangest notion in the 
world. Why, you couldn’t hire me to stay at 
home.” 

Mrs. Lindley went up 
her daughter's room, found her sitting on the 


stairs, and entering 


| side of the bed, with a beautiful ball dress in her 


hand 

“It isn’t possible, Helen, that you are not going 
vo this ball?” she said. 

Helen looked up with a half serious, half smil- 
ing expression on her face. 

‘I’ve been trving for the last half hour,” she 
replied, “to decide whether ] ought to go, or stay 
at home. I think, perhaps, I ought to remain at 
home ‘ 

“Bot what earthly reason can you have for 
Don’t vou like your dress ?” 

I think it beautiful.” 


doing so? 


“( ves! verv much 


“ Doesn't it fit you ?” 
“ As well as any dress I ever had.” 
“ Are vou not well ?” 

‘Very well.” 

“Then why not go to the ball? It will be the 
largest and most fashionable of the season. You 
know that your father and myself are both going. 
Your 


father will require some very good reason for your 


We shall want to see you there, of course. 


absence.” 

Helen looked perplexed at her mother’s last 
remark 

“ Do you think father will be displeased if I re- 
main at home ?” she asked. 

“1 think he will, unless vou can satisfy him 
that vour reason for doing so is a very good one. 
Nor shall I feel that you are doing right. I wish 
all my children to act under the government of a 
sound judgment. Impulse, or reasons not to be 
spoken of freely to their parents, should in nocase 
influence their actions.” 

Helen sat thoughtful for more than a nrinute 
and then said, her eves growing dim as she 
spoke. 

“T wish to stay at home for Edward's sake.” 

“And why for his, my dear ?” 

“ He doesn’t go to the ball, vou know.” 

‘ Because he is too young, and too backward. 
But, that is 


no reason why you should remain at home. You 


You couldn’t hire him to go there. 


would never partake of any social amusement 


were this always to influence you. Let him spend 
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the evening reading. He must not expect his 


sisters to deny themselves all recreation in which 
he cannot or will not participate.” 

“ He does not. I know he would not hear t 
such a thing as my staying at home on his ac- 
count.” 

“Then w 

“ Becau 
the way 
thought of going 
I would not have a moment’s enjoyment. He 
need not know why I remain at home. To tell 


him that I did not wish to go will satisfy his 


| that ] ought todo so. ‘This is 


| have felt all day whenever I have 


If I were to go, Il know that 


mind.” 

“T shall not urge the matter, Helen,’’ Mrs, Lind- 
“You 
are old enough to judge in a matter of this kind for 
yourself. But I mustsay that I think you rather 
foolish, Y: 
sacrifice so much for you.” 

“Of that I do not think, mother. 
ought not to think.” 

“Perhaps not. Well, you may do as you like. 
But I don’t know what your father will say.” 

Mrs. Lindley then left the room. 

Edward 


eighteen ; that period when many young men, es- 


ley said, after a silence of some moments. 


u will not find Edward disposed to 


Of that I 


Lindley was at the critical age of 


pecially those who have been blessed with sisters, 
would have highly enjoyed a ball. But Edward 
was shy, timid and bashful in company, and could 
hardly ever be induced to go out to parties with 
his sisters. Still, he was intelligent for his years, 
and companionable. His many good qualities 
endeared him to his forth 
from his sisters towards hima very tender re- 
gard. 


Among his male friends were several about his 


family, and drew 


own age, members of families with whom his own 


was on friendly terms. With these he associated 


frequently, and with two or three others quite 


intimately. For a month or two Helen had 
noticed that one or another of these young friends 
called every now and then for Edward in the 
evening and that he went out with them and staid 
until bed-time. 
home, he never went out of his own accord. The 


But unless his sisters were from 


fact of his being out with these young men had, 
from the first, troubled Helen; though the rea- 
son of her feeling troubled she could not tell. 
Edward had go 
to entertain fears of any clearly de- 


«i principles, and she could not 
bring herself 
fined evil. Still a sensation of uneasiness was 
always produced when he was from home in the 
evening. 

The fact that 
go out, after they had all left, was the reason why 
Helen did not wish to attend the ball. The first 
thought of this had produced an unpleasant sensa- 


Edward would in all probability 


tion in her mind, which increased the longer she 


debated th. estion of going away or remaining 


at home. Finally, she decided that she would » 


ro. This decision took place after the interview 


with her mother, which was only half an how 
from the time of starting. 

Edward knew nothing of the intention of his 
sister. He was in his own room dressing to 
out, and supposed when he heard the carriag: 
drive from the door that Helen had gone wit! 
the other members of the family. On descend- 
ing to the parlor, he was surprised to find het 
sitting by the centre table with a book in 
hand. 

“Helen! Is this you 


gone to the ball. Are you not well?” he said 


I thought you had 


quickly and with some surprise, coming up to her 
side. 

‘I am very well, brother,” she replied, looking 
into his face with a smile of sisterly regard. “ But 
I have concluded to stay home this evening 
I’m going to keep you company. 

“Are you, indeed ! ght glad am I of it! 
though Iam sorry you have deprived yourself of 
the pleasure of this ball, which I believe is to be 
a very brilliant one. I was just going out be 
when you are all 


cause it is so dull at hom 
away.” 

“T am not particularly desirous of going to the 
ball. So little so, that the thought of your being 
left here all alone had sufficient influence over me 
to keep me away.” 

“Indeed! Well, I must say you are kind.” 
Edward returned, with feeling. The self-sacri- 
ficing act of his sister had touched him sensibly. 

Both Helen and her brother played well. She 
upon the harp and piano, and he upon the flute 
Both were fond of music, and prac- 
Part of the 


and violin. 
ticed and played frequently together. 
evening was spent in this way, uch to the satis- 
faction of each. Then an hour passed in reading 
and conversation, after which music was again 
resorted to. Thus lapsed the time pleasantly 
until the hour for retiring came, when they sepa- 
rated, both with a feeling of pleasure more de- 
lightful than they had experienced for a long time. 
It was nearly three o’clock before Mr. and Mrs 
Lindley and the daughter who had accompanied 
them to the ball came home. Hours before, the 


senses of both Edward and Helen had been 
locked in forgetfulness. 

Time passed on. Edward Lindley grew up and 
became a man of sound principles—a blessing to 
saw his sisters well 


led to the altar a 


his family and society. He 
married ; and himself, finally, 
lovely maiden. She made him a truly happy 
husband, On the night of his wedding, as he sat 
beside Helen, he paused for some time in the 
midst of a pleasant conversation, thoughtfully 
At last he said : 

“Do you remember, sister, the night you staid 


oy 


home from the ball to keep me company 
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Phat was many years ago. Yes, I remember 
very well, now that you have recalled it to my 
mind.” 

‘Tt have often since thought, Helen,” he said, 

i serious air, “ that by the simple act of thus 
naining at home for my sake, you were the 
ns of saving me from destruction.” 
Hlow so?” asked the sister. 
{ was just then beginning to form an intimate 
sociation with young men of my own age, ne arly 

| of whom have since turned out badly. I did 

t care a great deal about their company ; still, | 

iked society and used to be with them fre 
1ently—especially when you and Mary went out 
in the evening. On the night of the ball to which 
ou were going, these young men had a supper, 
ind I was to have been with them. I did not 
vish particularly to join them, but preferred do- 
ing so to remaining at home alone. To find you, 

I did so unexpectedly, in the parlor, was an 
igreeable surprise indeed. I staid at home with 
1 new pleasure, which was heightened by the 
thought that it was your love for me that had 
made you deny yourself for my gratification. We 
read together on that evening, we played together, 
ve talked of many things. In your mind [ had 
never before seen so much to inspire my own with 
high and pure thoughts. I remembered the con- 

ersation of the young men with whom I had 
been associating and in which I had taken pleas- 
ure, with something like disgust. It was low, 
sensual and too much of it vile and demoralizing. 
Never, from that hour, did I join them. Their 
way, even in the early stage of life’s journey, I 
saw to be downward, and downward it has ever 
since been tending. How often since have | 
thought of that point in time, so full-franght with 
rood and evil influences. Those few hours spent 
with vou seemed to take scales from my eves. I saw 
vith a new vision. I thought and felt differently. 
Had you gone to the ball and I to meet those 
young men, no one can tell what might not have 
heen the consequences. Sensual indulgences car- 
ried to excess, amid songs and sentiments calcu- 
lated to awaken evil instead of good: feelings, 
might have stamped upon my young and delicate 
mind a bias that never would have been eradicated. 
That was the great starting point in life—the pe- 
riod when I was coming into a state of rationality 
ind freedom, The good prevailed over the evil, 
by the agency of my sister as an angel sent by 

the Author of all benefits to save me.” 

Like Helen Lindley, let every elder sister be 
thoughtful of her brothers at that critical period 
in life when the boy is about passing up to th 
stage of manhood, and she may save them from 
many a snare set for fheir unwary feet by the evil 
one. In closing this little sketch, we can say noth- 
ing better than has already been said by an Amer- 
ican authoress, Mrs. Farrar ; 
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“So many temptations,” she says, ~ beset young 
men, of which young women know nothing, that 
it is of the utmost importance that your brothers’ 
evenings should be happily passed at home, that 
their friends should be your friends, that their en 
gagements should be the same as yours, and that 


various innocent amusements should be provided 


or them in the family cirele. Music is an ac- 
complishment chiefly valuable as a home enjoy- 
ment, as rallying round the piano the various 
members of a family, and harmonizing their 
hearts as well as voices, particularly in devotional 
strains, I know no more agreeable and interesting 
spectacle, than that of brothers and sisters play- 
ing and singing together those elevated composi- 
lions in music and poetry which gratify the taste 
and purify the heart, while their fond parents sit 
delighted by. I have seen and heard an elder 
sister thus leading the family choir, who was the 
soul of harmony to the household, and whose life 
was a perfect example of those virtues which | 
im here endeavoring to inculeate. Let no one 
say, in reading this, that too much is here re- 
quired of sisters, that no one can be expected to 
lead such a self-sacrificing life; for the sainted 
one to whom I refer, was all I would ask any sis- 
ter to be, and a happier person never lived. To 
do good and to make others happy was her rule 
of life, and in this she found the art of making 
herself so. 

“Sisters should always be willing to walk, ride, 
and visit with their brothers, and esteem it a 
privilege to be their companions. It is worth 
while to learn innocent games for the sake of fur- 
nishing brothers with amusements, and making 
home the most agreeable place to them. 

‘I have been told by some, who have passed 
unharmed through the temptations of youth, that 
they owed their escape from many dangers to the 
intimate companionship of affectionate and pure- 
minded sisters. They have been saved from a 
hazardous meeting with idle company by some 
home engagement, of which their sisters were the 
charm ; they have refrained from mixing with the 
impure, because they would not bring home 
thoughts and feelings which they could not share 
with those trusting, loving friends; they have put 
aside the wine-cnp and abstained from stronger 
potations, because they would not profane with 
their fumes the holy kiss, with which they were 
accustomed to bid their sisters good-night.” 

K ATE SUTHERLAND. 

Wuat a blessed order of nature it is, that the 
footsteps of Time are inaudible and noiseless, and 
that the seasons of life, like those of the year, are 
so indistinguishably brought on in gentle progres- 
sion, and so blended the one with the other, that the 
human being searcely knows, except by a faint and 


| not unpleasant sensation, that he is growing old. 
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MRS.:ORMSBY’S CASE. 


RANDMA ORMSBY had made up her | 


mind, and when that clever woman did this 
you may rest assured something was to come 
of it. 

Although a grandmother in fact, as well as in 
name, her appearance was notin the least venera- 
ble. To be sure, Time’s frosty breath had left 
silvery gleams on her ebon hair, and tinged her 
cheek with «a ruddier glow, still she was in the 
prime of life, and possessed everything to make 
length of days desirable. 

True, she had had trials in the past, nor was the 
present free from care and anxiety. However, she 
was the sort of woman to “ Rise to the level of 
the hour,” be that hour’s need great or small. 

Yes, Martha Washington Ormsby had made up 
her mind Not without careful consideration, 
and not without gravely consulting those in whose 
good sense, and on whose sound judgment, she 
placed implicit reliance. 

To these friends she had said: “My plans are 
all laid now, and we are pledged to secrecy, are 
we not? What you see and hear goes no farther.” 

“No farther,” they each and all responded. 

After the settlement of so weighty a matter she 
felt free to anticipate Alrina’s arriva; 

Alrina, the youngest of three daughters, had 
been the first to 
At the early age of fifteen she had left all for 


marry. She was now thirtv-two. 


love’s sweet sake and accompanied Pemberton | 


Lorton, aged twenty, tohis home in a far western 
city. 

After what seemed centuries of separation Mrs. 
Ormsby visited her daughter. This visit, paid 
soon after the sods greened over Mr. Ormsby’s 
grave, somewhat cheered her widowed heart; still 
there were circumstances connected with it she 
could never recall without pain. The hour was 
approaching, however, in which she hoped to 
triumph over a great wrong. This was no per- 
sonal injury, understand. You'll find out all 
about it as my story runs on. 

Meeting her daughter and son-in-law at the 
depot, Mrs. Ormsby met also a disappointment. 
The babe whose red-gold curls a red-gold sun- 
set bathed, as he was handed into the carriage, 
was one of the sweetest cherubs out of the skies, 
still she regretted not seeing the older children. 

“I thought you meant to bring them all,” she 
said. 

_ Bring them al] ?” 

“ Bring seven !” 


exclaimed Pemberton. 
gasped Alrina. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Ormsby. 
them, and I wanted them. 


‘T expected 
I congratulated my- 
self on your having no one to leave them with.” 

“Aunt Di took charge,” replied Pemberton. | 
“They all love her so dearly and they were | 
pleased to death to get rid of us.” 


“ Now, Pem!” put in Alrina, always taking 
| husband’s funny sayings literally, or rather, sayings 


“ Mattie and Pembi 
felt badly I’m sure, and as for Burnie, he eried 


that were meant to be funny 


we had to shame him before them all. Yes. ; 
we shamed him before Di’s bean the Protess«, 
and other friends gathered to see us off.” 

“The more shame for you!’ These words 
burned on Mrs. Ormsby’s lips as well as in he 


give them utterancs 


heart, yet no, she would not 
This home-coming, especially this drive throug! 
willowy ways where clover breaths blew and a: 
insect choir piped, should have nothing to mar 
its innocent joy. “Time enough—time enough, 
reflected Mrs. ¢ Irmsby, and on the whole was glad 
that the elder children had not accompanied their 
parents. Their absence rendered a part she in 
tended playing less difficult, and allowed a larger 
scope for her plans 

Alrina: Lorton found the landscape’s features 
altered as well as the faces of those whom she 
knew in early life. The place was putting on 
town-bred airs. Bran new dwellings, reared witl 
the grotesqueness of the latest architeetural craze 


attitudinized on sites where in « hildhood she had 


linked dandelion chains and chased the glittering 
winged butterfly. 

In addition to this there were new acquaint 
ances her mother and sisters had formed, as wel 
as the old friends she remembered so well and 
loved 80 dearly, anxious to be introduced, or 
“dying” to see her. 

One of the former occupying a house recently 
built adjoining the Ormsby grounds came in the 
day after her arrival. 

Mrs. Duvault was a very old lady and petted 
(lrina’s cheek caressingly as she clasped her hand 
in greeting. 

“You resemble your father, my dear child,’ 
she said, surveying her with keen, but kind eves 
“and Tam sure you are as good.” 

“Good !”? laughed Mrs 


“just wait till vou see her in one of her tan 


Ormsby derisively 


trums.” 

Mrs. Lorton was painfully conscious of being 
given to tantrums, but how could her mother be 
so cruel as to expose her before this charming old 
lady whose good opinion she cove ted. 

« So this is your baby is it?” said Gen. Duvault 
entering at this moment and being duly introduced 

Poor Rina’s heart was sore, her eyes full of 
tears, no wonder she hung her head under the old 
soldier’s gaze. 

“Did you ever in all your life see stronger 
proofs of temper!” exclaimed Mrs Ormsby. “AlI- 
rina, if you don’t learn to behave better, I'll tind 
out a way to make you.” 

“T—] must see after the baby,” gasped Rina, 
between a sob and a groan, making at the same 
time a tear-blinded rush for the door. 
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- . 99 . | . ° . : 
“You must do no such thing,” replied Mrs.| Having borne in silence until she could bear 


Irmsby sternly. “ Bridget has him. She knows|no more, Mrs. Lorton, acknowledging the re- 
« . S 


how to take care of children. You're to stay | lationship, denied this stern parent’s right to 
You’re not to disgrace me fur- | make life a burden. 


where you are. 
“Do you mean to tell your mother she has no 


ther by rushing from the room in that unseemly 
| right to exercise authority in the correction of 


manner,” 
Mrs. Ormsby 


Mrs. Lorton remained, but the pleasure she ex-| her children’s faults?” returned 
pected to derive from the society of this delight-| even more severely than before. 
ful couple gave way to torturing pain. ‘You must remember I am no longer a child,” 
Recollections of past tenderness only rendered | replied her daughter. “ 1 am a married woman.” 
her agony more acute. It was formerly a point “Granted,” returned Mrs, Ormsby; “ but since 


with Mrs. Ormsby never to expose her children’s | I sustain the same relationship I did in your 
faults, even in the retirement of the family circle. | fancy, and since, although you have matured, I 
She rarely inflicted punishment, invariably ad-| have matured doubly, it is my right, my bounden 
monished in private, and, so far as she was able, duty to endeavor to correct your faults. Do you 
treated her husband and her girls as courteously | deny that right? Do you defy me?” 
as she treated her guests. | During this conversation poor Mrs. Lorton’s 
Alrina Lorton wondered over this change in a | cheeks had burned and iced by turns, her lovely 


mother still too young to have become childish. | eyes flashed and besought alternately; now 


She wondered more and more as the days ran by. | while she answered, they were blue as a storm- 


Mrs. Ormsby and her widowed daughter, Mrs. cloud in which lightnings sleep. 


Sixty, kept open house, and in the crowds coming “Tt is not my desire to rebel against your au- 


and going Alrina escaped censure; but in the | thority, mother, but | do most emphatically deny 
presence of those whom the mother held in high- | your right to drag my faults to the light, to bring me 


est esteem, and whose good opinion she herself | to shame and confusion of face before your guests.’’ 


coveted, she was continually in disgrace. If dress, Here the dear woman broke down completely 
manner, conversation escaped criticism, the sins She was after all only a chidden child, hiding her 
of the past rose up to confront her. True, those wet face upon the couch on which her baby slept. 
in whose society she was especially humiliated, * Alrina !” 
never noticed directly any attack upon her, vet There was a pressure of arms around her neck 
they beamed delightedly on her mother, as if and other tears beside her own on her cheeks. 


“ Mother!” 


earth did not contain her counterpart. 
“Softly! Don’t cry any more you'll waken 


Nor did Mr. Lorton escape, although Mrs 
Ormsby was not, as jhe termed it, “as hard after” 


him, as after Rina. Apart from the respect and quiet and listen.” 
Martha Washington Ormsby had acted her part 


and acted well, what a relief to know the time had 


baby. Besides, I've a confession to make. Be 


esteem in which he held his mother-in-law there 


were excellent reasons for—quoting him again 
“not raising a rumpus.” Still, such a state of af- arrived in which to lay it aside and forever. 
fairs was far from agreeable Referring to a subject they had discussed dur- 
One day, three weeks after their arrival, Mrs, ing her visit west and so disagreed upon it thatit was 
Ormsby surprised her daughter in a torrent of tears. deemed expedient to drop it, Mrs. Ormsby said 
After being treated with unusual severity, that My dear girl, I have treated von precisely as 
too in the presence of her mother’s revered pas- you treat your children. Such measure as you 
tor, she sought refuge in her own apartment mete them has been me ted you. You accused me 
where her tortured heart found relief in a very | of turning your holiest feelings into ridicule and 
| burlesquing the natural impulses of your being 
You have also denied a mother’s right to drag her 


children’s faults to the light and bring them to 


storm of sobs, a perfect deluge of weeping. 
“What's the matter ?” 
In answer to this cool, calm inquiry from her 
shame and confusion of face before her guests. 
Yet you, Alrina, pursue the same course with the 


little ones God has given vou. Nor is Pember- 


mother’s lips Mrs. Lorton raised her head. 
“Need you ask?” she replied, something of 
her father’s masterful spirit Hashing from her tear- 
drenched eyes. “Can you ask—you, who ever | ton less guilty. Even at the moment of separa- 
since my arrival have done all in your power to | tion, you planted thorns in one tiny breast that 
mortify me in the presence of those whose goodopine may rankle there for years. My child, the ordeal 
ion I value—you, who to-day turned my holiest feel- has been a trying one, but in no other way could 
ings into ridicule, and burlesqued the natural im-| you be enabled to see your error, and endeavor, 
pulses of my being—you frigidly ask, ‘What's God helping you, to correct it. 
the matter?’ ” Mrs. Ormsby spoke gently, sadly, going on to 
“Are you my daughter, or are you not?” in-| tell how often she had found Mattie, Alrina’s sweet 


quired Mrs. Ormsby haughtily. | young daughter, weeping as bitterly as she had 
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wept that d { how Pemberton, noble, sensi- 
tive boy, was afraid to enter a room, or eat at the 
guests, because of her 


table whe re were 


unjust, fau ¢ disposition 
A west w »wing, a dip of fruity boughs on 
the wind ve, bird songs trilled in the di 

scents wandering into the room, 


Mur- 


tance, ne 
mother and daughter in each other’s arms. 


tha Washingt 


by had gained her case. 


MAbDGE CARROI 


Orm 


THE © MARKET PRICE,” 


FEW months ago there was in the employ 
of a firm in thiscity (New York), a young 
man filling the position of bookkeeper. He 
had been with the firm for years, and was capable 
and faithful. But he found as the business of the 
house expanded that it was impossible for him to 
keep up with it. He went to business early and 
returned late; but the work was breaking him 
down. He said therefore to the firm that he 
needed assistance in his department, and told them 
that they could easily satisfy themselves that such 
was the fact by a little personal examination. 
Their answer, in substance, was that he always had 
done the work, and that if he did not want to re- 
main, there were numerous applicants for his posi- 
tion, from among whom his place could easily be 


filled. The 
up his place 


result was that the young man gave 
But it was too late! A few weeks 


laid in his grave—a martyr to Mam- 


ago he was 
mon. It isto be hoped that the firm did not send 
any flowers for his coffin. The irony would have 
been too cruel 

Another young man personally known to us, as 
we write lies just on the verge of a serious and 
possibly fatal break-down in health, induced very 
largely by the quarters in which for years he has 
done his work—a room shut off from outer light 
and air, where during the greater part of the year 
gas must be burned, even at mid-day, to enable the 
worker to see. The firm which this young man 
serves have been in many respects kind to him, 
but the argument of his health, or that of others 
who must work in the same quarters, has not been 
sufficient to lead them to consider the question of 
a change of location. If their employe—that is the 
word, one employed to do a certain work, a piece 
of human machinery—if he breaks down, they 
will regret it, to be sure, but they will have no 
trouble to supply his place at the “ market- 
rate.” 

One of the large banking-houses in this city, we 
have been told, consigns a number of its clerks to 
an apartment, similar to the one mentioned above, 
shut off from exterior light, and where they must 
work under gas all the time. So much sickness is 
thus induced among those who serve this bank, 
that it has acquired in the circle of those familiar | 


with the facts, the n expressive thoug! 
harsh—of the 
We do not adduce these t tor facts they ay 


Alas, the stor 


slaughter-he¢ 


as illustrating any new 
isanoldone. Itis the stor reed against nec 
sity It has been told ver through ¢ 
ies. Weare not so foolishly sanguine as to ey 
] 


{ will SOON 


pect that, hard and sad 
to be told, 


ought to condemn thi 


But surely tl hristian conscienc 
hinges wherever 
exists, and Christian iness, so far 
they have power, oug! 
evil. 

Surely the Christian mar ) his relations t 
those in his employ, ou not to be governed 
simply by what is called the “market rate” of 


wages. To be sure this will form a basis of esti 


mate, but the Christian n s bound by the pris 
ciple of brotherhood a by the laws of 
“As ye 


you ” should be heard sound ng 


trade. would men should do unto 
in his conscience 
with as potent a voice as that of the market-place 
It is not simply a question as to whether you can 


fill your clerk’s place at an equal—possibly a 
Your clerk is not an ani 


Yet the 


tile practice is to confound a man with a machine, 


less—rate of salary 
mal, not a machine ordinary mercan 
and to care but little, so that a given amount of 
work may be done at the least ex pense. 

We know that the competitions of trade are 
enormous and exacting. We know that business 


success is built, in no small degree, upon the ag 


gregate of small savings. We know that com 
monly there are more applicants than places; 
that there are multitudes whom hard necessity 
compels to work at almost any price, 

But taking the cases we have mentioned as typ 
ical, as they are, and it stands out very clearly 
have been 


that in every instance relief might 


given to the worker, and with no very appreciable 
diminution of gain to the employer. It is the 
mischievous principle of doing as others do, and 
not considering one’s individual duty, that works 
question whether 
rate.” It 


whether you are cramping your employe, or st 


evil here. It is not simply the 


you are paying the “market is also 
driving him with work, while you are wringing 
your profits out of his nerves and blood, that you 
are doing injustice to the man 


Christian employer—for our words will have 


but little avail with any other—you will have to 
‘Behold, the hire of 
the laborers which have reaped down your fields, 


which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth; and 


face this question one day 


the cries of them which have reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” There may 
be fraud in the eyes of the Lord of Sabaoth—pos- 
sibly in the eyes of your own conscience—even 


when you are paying the “ market price.” 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 197 


Religions 
LOVE OF THE LORD. 


YIMILARITY of affection, when it is not sel- 
Ss fish, is always a ground of conjunction be- 
tween those who possess it. In the various 
relations of life we frequently meet with those who 
love the same things, or the same principles that 
we do, and we are immediately drawn towards 
them, though we had never seen them before. 
There are also many whom we have never 
seen, but of whom we have heard, whose character 
we know from their writings, or from the records 


of history, for whom we feel a strong degree of 


affection. In the same way we can love the Lord. 

But it is of the utmost importance to a correct 
view of the subject, that we do not confound love 
with feeling, or regard our feelings as a criterion 
and measure of our love. Love is nota feeling, 
though the cause of it; love is a principle of 
ction. Jt may manifest itself in feeling, or it may 
not. Genuine love manifests itself in actions rather 
than in feelings. The feelings are the most exter- 
nal, unstable, and unreliable qualities in man, 
while love is the central and most constant prin- 

iple of his being; it is his very life. Love is 
like the heat of the sun, which quickens and sets 
ill things in motion, while feeling is like the 
variable winds, which blow hot or cold, or change 
their direction according to the influence of the 
form they pass over The Lord nowhere com- 
mands us to exercise a personal feeling of affection 
for Him, but He always enjoins it upon us to 
show our love by our actions and in our life; to 
declare it by doing His will. Love is the motive 
power in all action. 

It is a well-knéwn fact that those who love 
others the most intensely, and with the most devo- 
ted affection, do not manifest their affection alone 
or principally in a personal fondness. They em- 
body itin a life of devotion to the well-being of 
those they love, in doing what they think will 
please them. On the contrary, there are those 
who make the loudest protestations of affection, 
and who display a foolish, external, and almost ani- 
mal fondness; but they will make no sacrifices of 
their own interests ; they will do nothing for those 
whom they pretend to love. They are lavish of 
words and looks, but sparing of real service. 
They show that their affection is only in the lips 
and looks, while they may be cold, selfish, and 
eruel in their conduct. In like manner, those 
who love the Lord most devotedly are those who 
generally say the least about it. They manifest 
their love in trying todo His will, while others 
who go intothe most ecstatic and rapturous ex- 
pressions of affection, may defraud their neigh- 
bor in a bargain, defame his character, and be 
miserly and revengeful in their conduct. They 
can say Lord, Lord, but they will not do the things 
which He commands 

Bnt it may be asked, How can we manifest our 
love of the Lord in any other way than by words? 
We can do nothing for Him. -He does not need 
our help. Wecan give Him nothing which He 
does not already possess. He is entirely above 
our sympathy, and He has no wants. Now in 


vol L.— 14. 





one sense this is true, and in another it is not, | purposes. 


Reading, 


| It is true that He is omnipotent; that we have no 
good which He did not give us. And vet He does 
need our help; and we can do much for Him 
The end which the Lord has in the creation of 
man is the formation of a heaven of conscious 
human beings, who can receive His life in free 
dom, and be made eternally happy according to 
the degree and quality of their reception of it 
Pure, unselfish love desires to communicate itself 
to others; to make them happy. When we re- 
ceive this love from the Lord into our own hearis 
and exercise it towards others, we are hel ping 
Him to carry out the great end for which He 
created us and all things. Weare doing it in two 
ways ; first, in enabling Him to bless us in the 
exercise of the love He gives us; and, secondly, 
in communicating that love to others. When we 
serve the Lord in this way we help Him to bless 
others, both in the good we directly do them, and 
in the reciprocal affection excited in their minds 
for us. Every human being has his own work to 
do: a work that no one can do so well as he can, 
and by doing it, and in doing it, he is actually 
helping the Lord to accomplish what He could 
not do without them. 

This may sound strange to those who do not 
understand our relations to the Lord and His pur- 
pose in the creation of the universe and of man 

ut itcan be made evident to every rational mind 
All our happiness flows from the activity of ou 
powers. The Lord gives us the power to act; and 
He has so formed us that when we act in the true 
order of our lives, our action is attended with 
pleasure. This is the way infinite wisdom has 
devised to communicate His life to man, and to 
make him happy, and through him to bless 
others. Every man and woman and child can be 


a co-worker with the Lord, in helping Him to 
effect His purposes of good to men. He sends a 
message to you through me. He sends a message 


to me through you. If we deliver it correctly, we 
help Him to accomplish His end in that message 

Each one of us sustains relations to others, and 
has opportunities of doing them a good, which no 
one else has the power to do. If we do our duty 
faithfully, we are helping the Lord. We are like 
threads ina piece of cloth, or nerves in the human 
body. We are all woven together in the fabric of 
life, and every influence that affects one person is 
communicated to the whole. The soul that re- 
ceives a large measure of life from the Lord and 
communicates it in its purity to others is an almo- 
ner of the Lord’s bounty; a steward of His 
wealth; a distributor of His blessings, If any 
one fails to do his work, 80 much is lost to 
humanity; and by just so much the Lord fails of 
His end. We must ever keep in mind that the 
Lord’s bounty is infinite; the treasury of, His 
blessings is exhaustless. What each man receives 
depends upon his capacity of reception, and the 
means that can be made available to communicate 
to him the Divine riches. We all, then, can help 
the Lord to carry out the great purposes of His 
love; and in doing it we can show our lové of 
Him, in the same way that weshow our love of 
our fellows, by helping them to carry out their 
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If a child or & friend whom you devotedly | that I respect the great end of life, both in others 
love had some great purpose of life which he|andin myself? If | live in this spirit and work 
wished to accomplish, how could we show our love | with this aim, do I not proclaim that the Divine 
for him? By constantly telling him, and pro-| end is my end, the end | respect and love? 
claiming to others, how ardently we loved him?| As the sum of all the Lord’s purposes, and th 
or by doing all in our power to helpthem ?  Pre- | crown of all His works, He made man to be a free 
tence would make loud protestations of affection, | and full recipient of His love, and an active in 
but genuine love would go quickly and efficiently | strument in communicating it to others, that Hy 
to work to help in accomplishing the end by doing | might bless him in its reception and in its com 
what it could; by giving counsel, administering | munication, and by the affinities of mutual affection 
sympathy and consolation, removing obstacles, | bind man to man, and humanity to Himself. H: 
affording protection or guidance, by supplying! made him to be the embodiment of His love that 


material aid, or applying its own powers directly | his whole form might be warm, luminous, beauti 
to the work It is not necessary to this that we; ful, and living with it. That his feet might be 
should see our friend or say a word to him. He| swift to run on all errands of mercy; that his 
might be here, or in London, or in China, or in| hands might be gentle and strong for every good 
heaven. If he had interests here that lay near his! work; that his lips might be pure and eloquent 
heart, we could show our love for him by helping | with every grace of lovely speech; that the light 
him to promote them. Nor is it necessary that} of Divine truth might beam from his eyes, and 


the special thing we are called upon to do should | make his face radiant and glowing with the lif 
be an agreeable, pleasant work. On the contrary,) within. The Lord made him to be so surcharged 
it may be very disagreeable and hard todo. It may} with His own life that it should flow from him as 
involve a great many sacrifices of time, of money, | fragrance from a flower, or warmth from a fire; 
and of feeling, and yet we make them cheerfully. | that it should leap into act like the electric fluid at 
A love that can bear no burden of effort and no} every contact; that man might be power, beauty 
sacrifices of ease and comfort is of no value. What | gra e, loveliness, innocence, goodness in form: 
is there to hinder us, then, from loving the Lord | that he might be a finite tvpe, ever increasing to 
and manifesting it? Can we not do it as fully and | perfection, of the infinite power, beauty, and good 
effectually as we could if He were personally pres-| ness, in the Lord. Is it your highest aim to be- 
ent on earth? Love is not a form of words. It is} come such a form, to be such a life? Do you 


not mere eye service. The Lord has a great end | shun every evil as a sin against God, that would 
to accomplish, an end which He most ardently corrupt its purity? Do you try to cast out from 
desires, and for which He constantly works. If| your mind every falsity that would throw ashadow 
we have the same end in view, we love Him; and | over its brightness ? Do you daily learn and per- 
if we work for it diligently, faithfully, persistently, | sistently practise those ‘commandments, which 
we are declaring our love much more fully than} will lead you by the most direct path, according 
we could do in words, though we employed our | to an infinitely wise order, to such glorious results ? 


whole time and strength in prayers and praises,| Then vou do, indeed, love the Lord: nm vou 
A you ’ ’ ; then you 
" 


though we retired to convents and monasteries and | sing His praise in every daily duty; then you 





spent our life in ascetic exercises and devotion. worship Him in every deed: then are you a co 

* . . ad . * | worker and a co-worshipper with the angels, and 

If the Lord is a being of infinite Love and} your hands, and hearts, and destinies are eternally 
Wisdom and man an immortal spirit, his spiritual | linked with theirs, and through them and with 
interests must be paramount to all others, and it/them to the Lord. What opportunities, what 
must be the Divine purpose to promote them in| honors, what blessedness awaits us if we will ac- 
all the operations of His Providence. All mate-| cept our position and live up to the privileges of 
rial things, all natural science, all social relations, | our being! Love the Lord with all your heart, 
all civil institn s, all moral and religious teach- | sou], mind, and strength; that is, with all your 
ing and discipline, and the material body itself] heart and understanding ; with your natural affec- 
are a vast, complicated net-work of instrumentali-{ tions, with vour hands and feet, by keeping His 
ties which regard this one supreme end. The} commandments, and He will love you, ard come 
Lord regards us asimmortal. Do we regard our- unto you, and make His abode with you, and in 


you, and your whole being, anchored fast in the 
Divine Humanity, will be pervaded, and filled, and 
thrilled with the Divine peace and blessedness 


selves in the same light? Do we say to ourselves 
as we begin the duties of the day, “All my in- 
terests are spiritual and eternal, and these daily 
natural duties are the instruments with which [| 
am working out the problem of my endless destiny. To Waicnu Kinepom ' 
Shall I not use them well? Shall I not put the Emperor of Germany was welcomed by a school 
life into them I wish to make mine forever?|as he was passing through a village. A speech 
Shall I not treat every man and woman and child | was made, and the Emperor said he would ex 
according to the real greatness of their being?| amine the classes. Taking up an orange, he 
Shall I not fear to say a word, or commit an act, lasked: “To what kingdom does this belong?” 
or exert an influence that will hurt their spiritual | The answer came rightly, and equally correct was 
life? Shall I not then doeverything rather to pro-| the girl’s reply respecting a coin. “Well, tell 
mote it; to enlighten theirignorance, to help them | me,” said the Emperor, “ to which kingdom I be- 
in overcoming their evils, to strengthen their| long.” The child, perhaps unwilling to say the 
weakness, to encourage the despairing heart; | ‘animal kingdom,” for fear of offending, replied, 
in abundance or want, in joy or sorrow, to show | after a pause, “To God’s Kingdom, sir.” The 
by the diligence and fidelity and cheerfulness with | Emperor was greatly moved, and patting the child’s 
which I perform my duties, by my reverence for | head affectionately, replied: “God grant I may 
all that is good and my fealty to all that is true, | be accounted worthy of that Kingdom.” 


»—n one occasion the 
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Mathers’ 


A MOTHER’S MISSION. 


N the calm stillness of the starry night, 
When all earth's busy workers rest from toil, 
When voices gay, and pattering footsteps light 
Are hushed, and silence broodeth over all 
When fragrant breath of June’s sweet presence tells 
Through open window of her hill-sides green, 
Chen in my mother-heart this question dwells 


How work for God in ways by men unseen? 


Swift comes the answer, with strong meaning rift 
“The work for you should be a welcome task ; 
"Tis training human souls for noble life. 

What grander work can humble mortal ask ? 
Four fresh, pure souls placed in thy tender care, 
And thou, oh mothe r, hast the keys thereto ; 

Search carefully therein, for treasures rare 
Are hid oft-times too dee p tor careless view 


“From precept and example let them learn 
To choose the right when and wherever seen : 
Chat God, in time to come, makes rich return 
To followers of the low ly Nazarene, 
If thus equipped they go forth through our land, 
’Round happy heartkstones and in many a place 
Shall future generations sometimes stand 
To bless the founder of a Christian race 


Phe night has tled, the morning comes again ; 
The birds are warbling gleeful notes of joy ; 
The sweet, pure sunlight floodeth hill and plain, 
And we with Nature must our powers employ. 

Then as my bright-eyed band each claim a part 
Of mother’s tenderness and morning kiss, 

l raise to God an ever thankful heart 
That He has thought me worthy work like this, 


——s - 
. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS, 

WAS spending a few pleasant autumn days 
with an old-time friend, when, one bright morn 
ing, a litthe daughter of my hostess, asweet, 
ventle, womanly child of four or five summers, 
came to her mother’s side, and holding out her 
dimpled arm, on which the marks of little teeth 
were plainly visible, said, in a voice choked with 
sobs, “See, mamma, how Clara bit me”: while 
close beside her stood the wee culprit who had 
done the deed, her rosy lips apart, her eyes beam- 
ing with mischief, and smiles and frowns alternat- 
ing upon her fair face, as though she was not quite 
sure whether she was to be blamed or applauded. 
“ Well, well, run away and don’t bother me with 
your complaints. Very likely you are to blame,” 
said the mother in impatient tones, at the same 
time giving the child a slight push, as she bent 

over the crib to lift the pretty babe to her arm. 
There was a world of sadness in the sweet, blue 
eves of the child, as she stood for a moment with 
heaving bosom, and quivering lips, and then 
slowly and silently left the room. A look of tri- 
mph overspread the younger one’s face as she 
lisped, “ Me bite Stella, me did,” and then she broke 
ut into a gleeful little langh, which would have 


been quite bewitching under other circumstances. | © mothers, put aside every hindering cause, 


Deparlinent. : 


I looked at the mother, and saw that, busy with 
her babe, she had not noticed the effect of her 
words. She was afond mother, but she was tired 
and over-taxed, and the cares and petty annoy- 
ances that crowded her life, obscured her mental 
vision and caused her thoughtlessly to commit an 
wt of injustice to her children ; and what was the 
result? Ome child had learned that she was not to 
expect redress for her wrongs at the hands of her 
mother; and the other, that she might trample 
with impunity upon the rights of others; and 


children are not slow to learn such lessons. 
It isa delicate and difticult task to rightly and 
impartially administer family discipline. The ut- 


most tact is necessary to enable one always to dis 


criminate between whatis right and what is 


wrong. The judge on the bench has not so im- 
portant a work lo the mother is entrusted the 
highest and holiest of missions. The hearts of 
her children are plastic in her hands as clay in 
the hands of the potter. She may mould them as 


she will, vet it is only for a little while that the 
work is hers. 

Phe young mother clasps her new-born babe to 
her bos m, and with smiles and tears of jiov she 
utters thanksgiving to God for the precious gift, 
and proudly anticipates the time when she shall 
behold in her child the perfection of all that is 
pure, and true, and good, and noble in manhood 
or womanhood Kach heart is a little garden 
given to the mother’s care to tend and cultivate ; 
ind unless she care fully prepares the soil, water- 
Ing it with her tears, and enriching it with her 
prayers; unless she sows the good seed, and 
watches and tends it, giving it the proper light 
and heat, removing every noxious weed and guard- 
ing against every destroying agency, she cannot 
hope to see an abundant and goodly harvest. If 
she relax her labors, or neglect her little garden 
the weeds that are indiginous to the soil—evil 
tempers and passions, a whole host of them—will 
quickly spring up, and choke the growth of the 
tender plant, drawing from it the nourishment it 
needs, and, finally, rooting it out entirely, will run 


| riot over the ground, and grow, and flourish, pro- 


ducing a crop far different from what the mother 
had hoped for and expected. 

OQ mothers, if you would have your brightest 
hopes for the future of your children realized, be 
more careful to implant in their tender hearts the 
principles of virtue and right than to fashion the 
dainty garments that are to show off their beauty 
to advantage. “I want my children to look as 
well, and be as tastefully dressed as the best,” says 
the fond mother; and so she spends hours and 
days of precious time, taxing her strength to the 
utmost, stitching, tucking, ruffling and embroider- 
ing, but what advantage is it thatthe raiment that 
covers the little forms be snowy, and spotless, and 
elaborately finished, if the heart is permitted to 
become sullied and stained with sin? if the face 
is distorted with angry passions? if from the rosy 
lips proceed heartless or cruel, or wicked words? 
if the feet wander in the by-paths of mischief and 
wrong-doing, or the hands are outstretched to 


gather forbidden flowers ? 
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and look your duty in the face. Seek help from 
) ind train your little ones while 
you may. Teach them to be kind and generous ; 
to be gentle, patient and obedient; teach them to 
be strictly truthful, frank, and honest; teach them 
to abhor selfishness, which, more than any other 
sin, mars tl wauty of the human character. 
With loving, unremitting care and pains-taking 
guide their feet virtue’s paths, and restrain 
them from every evil way,and Heaven will bless 
vour efforts and crown them with success. 

~ Oh, how many mothers would give up all that 
they hold dear to have their children back under 
their care as in th early days, that they might 
teach, and practise before them the virtues that are 
sosadly wanting in their young lives. “ Too late!” 
remorseful words, words that have 
ther’s heart ache to the core. 

CELIA SANFORD. 


above, and tea 


in 


are sad and 


made many a’m< 


A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


T has often been a surprise to me that mothers, 
even those most solicitous for the happiness 
of their children, are not more careful to con- 

ceal their « iefs and troubles from the know] 
edge of these sensitive little ones. 

As the minds of young children are not mature 
enough to express the effect which the sorrows of 
upon them, we are prone to suppose 

nothing, save a momentary interest 
and sympathy in the matter, so indulge in our 
grief in their presence without restraint, thus 
weighting the tender little hearts with a burden 
of sympathy mingled with terror proportionate to 
their inability to comprehend. 

It may be said, and with truth, that 
evanescent young children, that they weep 
one moment and smile the next; happily this is 
true, but none the less is it true that no child can 
indulge in a prolonged fit of weeping, or be wor 
ried in any way, without being a loser in vitality, 
and as a sequence in ability to resist disease. 

It is painful to witness the spasmodic sobs and 
languor of a child who has been thus excited ; it 
has been with them a retrograde movement alike 
to mind and | and nature’s forces, which 
should have been used in developing, must now be 
spent in recuperating. 

“Does your head ache, mamma?” enquired one 
of these little on 

“ No, darling 
reply. 

“ Poor mamma!” 
pathy coming in 


wh gl 


others have 
that they fe 


sorrow is 


with 


mamma’s heart aches,” was the 
said the child, tears of sym- 
to the tender eyes, while the quiv- 


Ohe 


KATY CASTLETON’S CLUB. 


N MILLWOOD the women help one another 

sew carpet-rags. We have made a practice 

of it for Making rag-carpet is slow, 
sedious work, but where a good many willing hands 
sake hold of it, it is recreation and amusement. 


years, 


One of our number, a Mrs. Castleton, spent a| 


'and walked the floor in an agony 


| they are young enough to 
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ering lips pressed a kiss upon the mother’s hand, 
and she sighed like one acquainted with sorrow. 
A delicate and nervous neighbor of mine had a 
little daughter as delicate and nervous as _ herself, 
who possessed one of the most sympathetic and 
affectionate natures I have ever seen in a child, 
One evening in summer the mother dressed the 
little girl neatly and prettil 
and | thought I had never seen her look so sweet 
and happy as she chatted merrily on the steps ot 
their dwelling with her little c In the 
meantime, the mother had sent her eldest son, a 
lad of about eight years, upon an errand to the 
family physician, many squares 
away. It began to grow dark and the boy had 
not returned, and the mother in consequence was 
and alarmed; wept, wrung her hands, 


as was her custom, 


mpanions. 


residence of the 


nervous 
of distress. 


The physician being absent from home, the boy 


} using the best judgment he possessed had waited 


for him. It was but one hour from the time his 
mother expected him until he came; but what a 
change had come over that little daughter in that 
one hour! I doubt if any grown person could 
realize the terror and distress which had tortured 
the little breast—a distress too deep for tears. 

Her face that evening did not regain its color, 
the dark cirles under the eyes did not disappear 
for many hours afterwards, and her sleep that 
night was broken and w The child 
had suffered an unnecessary injury. It was a case 
in which she could ofler no ren edy, therefore 
should have been exempt from all knowledge. 

“1 never had a childhood,” remarked a middle 
aged friend to me a short go. “I never 
knew what it was to be free from care. I 
aged before my time.” There was no need of ex 
planation; I knew all was to tell. Her 
father had been intem yx rate, and the most of the 
providing for the family had fallen upon the 
mother, who looked upon her little daughter, her 
eldest, as her great con te nd helper. She 
never knew to the day of her death, that her 
struggles and despondencies had saddened the life 
of her child; that she had crushed out the buoyaney 
which should be an attribute of vouth; that she had 
warped the development, and as the daughter had 
expressed it, ‘made her old before her time.’ 

QO mothers! the path of may be thorny 
enough for those tender feet in the time to come. 
Let them have a child’s joys and pleasures while 
enjoy them; at least, 
let us be womanly and bear our own crosses and 
trials, and not lay upon the weak shoulders of 
our little ones burdens which we in our maturity 
feel are too heavy to bear Mary E. IRELAND. 
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time a 
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life 


ome Circle, 


| woman of the neighborhood unite together and 


make a good thing of sewing carpet-rags. 

They read in the Tribune about some women 
organizing themselves into a society called the 
“General Information Club,” and when they met 
together to sew for the Aid Society, or the Mis- 
sionary fund, or to help a neighbor with her pros- 
pective carpet, they improved the time in obtain- 


vear in the West with her daughter, where the | ing or giving some item of information of a gen- 
i i 
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land, eral character. They even had a constitution and | baking, add wheat flour sufficient to make batter 
by-laws, and paid initiation fees, and fines, and of the right consistency. Bake on a griddle, or ip 
were governed bv rules, | muffin-rings, or in greased pattypans stood in a 
Acting on Auntie Castleton’s suggestion, we all | large breadpan in the hot oven. 
agreed, hereafter, instead of putting in the whole “T felt very much elated over my discovery, aud 
afternoon in an idle way in which no one was/the praise of my family at the breakfast table is 
benefited, that we would form ourselves—-without | really gratifying.” 


a 
Oo er 


ould very practical, industrious woman. In answer to| brown dress, she read aloud these few excellent 
ured her name, she did not hesitate. Her item of in- | “ seed-thoughts”: “ When the Marquis of Welles- 
formation was ready, and more than one busy | ley died, the Duke of Wellington, who was his 
lor, pencil made a note of it. It was just the thing for | brother, said of him: ‘ Yes, the Marquis is dead. 
pear this cold weather, a suet pudding: He was a very pleasant man, very—when he had : 
that “ One cup of chopped suet ; one cup of molasses ; | everything his own way.” ' 


hild 
case 


fc re 


dle 


stringent regulations—into a society whose aim 
would be to help one another mutually 

This was how the women of Millwood came to 
unite together into the society, which out of respect 
for the founder we called “ Katy Castleton’s 
Club.” 


Last Thursday afternoon, we met at the home of 


Mary Ann Gilbert. The house was small, but it 
did no harm for us all to sit close together. The 
carpet-rags were to be sewed “ hit and miss,”  s« 
we worked from the same baskets. 

Mrs. Castleton was in the chair. The first 
woman called upon to contribute was Jan 
MeConkey. Jane was the housekeeper in a fam- 
ily where the mistress was a confirmed invalid 
She took entire charge of the household and was a 


one cup of sour milk; one cup of raisins; four 
cups of flour; one teaspoonful of soda ; flavor with 
cinnamon. It is better to have a tin pudding-dish 
with a close-fitting cover and a tube in the centre. 
Butter the dish well and fill it about half-full and 
place it in a kettle of boiling water. The water 
should not be allowed to stop boiling; replenish 
with boiling water as it evaporates ; steam for two 
hours; dip for a moment in cold water, then 
invert ona warm dish. It will come out beanti- 
fully, and will be very nice 

“ Eat with aliquid sauce which is made of one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, two  table- 
spoonfuls of flour; stir the butter and sugar 
together and pour upon it about a pint of boiling 
water, thicken it with the flour and let it simmer 
until the flour is cooked and flavor with lemon, or 
with the vinegar from sweet pickles—peach or 
cherry preferable.” 

The Moderator thanked Miss Jane for her good 
recipe and for her promptitude in responding and 
then called out, “ Next, Mrs. Levering.” 

Another practical woman, whose girlhood’s 
years had been spent on a farm in Vermont, under 
the tutelage of a good mother and grandmother. 

Mrs. Levering twirled the thimble on her fin- 
ger, and looked thoughtful, coughed a little, and 
in a voice quite tremulous said, “ The newest and 
best thing I have learned, ladies, this winter is how 
ts» make very nice muffins in an easy way. | 
learned it by mere chance, and by experiment. 

“One evening when I was stirring down the bat- 
ter for buckwheat cakes the flour gave out before 
the batter was thick enough, and I finished it with 
corn meal, The muffins were excellent. Then I 
experimented, and now they are very nice, and 
this is my formula: Put one dry yeasteake into a 
quart of warm water, when dissolved make a thin 
batter with corn meal and stand it in a warm place 
till morning, or until it is light and foamy. 1 
put ours on the floor at night near the base 
burner. Then just as you are ready to begin 


Nearly all the women jotted down this new 
recipe and the doctor's wife whispered to the wife 
of the livery-stable keeper, that she would give 
the doctora “ 
came home tired, and cold, and hungry from an 
all-night’s visit. 

Then Tudie, our little Tudie who has grown to 
bea tall girl with long flaxen hair and downeast 


eves, and who wears long dresses how, and Goes 


s’prise” these mornings when he 


out among “ the girls’’-—she was called on to con- 
tribute something for the benefit of the“ Katy 
Castleton Club.” 

She took a little clipping out of her pocket 
dear child it was the best she could do—and stand 
ing up with the gay bits of red, and yellow, and 
blue, and green ribbony strips hanging to her soft 


One is led to the inquiry: “ Are there nota 
great many Marquises among us?” Certainly 
there are a great many clever people so long as 
they have their own way. One can get along 
with them if vou will only let them do as they 
please. There are plenty of children who are 
models of behavior if they have everything they 
want, 

And there are many Christians whe are very 
peaceful, very pious, so long as all is right with 
them. Very likely they are in a sanctified condi- 
tion so long as there isnothing to vex them. If it 
is but to sing hymns and attend meetings, noth- 
ing is felt to be desired. 

“ But what sort of a man is he when he doesn’t 
have everything his own way ?” 

As the strength of the chain is only the strength 
of its weakest link, so it is likely that a man has 


no more real goodness than he shows when he is 


pressed, when he is bothered, when he is troubled 
The test of such a man is not by the holiness 
meeting standard, but by the market-place stam 
ard ; by the badly-cooked-breakfast st lard 
the hot-day standard, and by the crowded-car 
standard. And how is he when creditors press 
and debtors don’t pay up? Perhaps that is the 
real standard in the sight of God and the angels.” 
Tudie folded her slip of paper and 
timidly as though the one thought 
was, “I have rolled away that great stone 
Miss Hattie ¢ ornell the teacher of musi 
drawing held up her hand asking permission 
speak. Of course it was granted. 
She said: “ Lam so pleased with Tudie’s gift that 
I cannot forbear carrying the idea a little further 
and saying that many times I believe peopl 
are Christians by accident. I mean by this that 
there is nothing in the way to prevent their being 
Christians. They cannot help it. Everything is 
favorable to this state of security and exaltation 
They have nothing to try their mettle. All they 
have to do is to walk along smilingly and show 
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their colors. The test comes with sorrow and 
sickness, and friends who fail them, and adversity 
that comes like a storm.” 

When the music teacher sat down, anothe 
woman held up her hand. It was Mrs. Matlock, 
the butcher’s wife, a woman of few words. We 


were all surprised to see her signify that she 
wanted to speak. There was a glitter in he 
keen eyes which indicated that she had some- 


thing to say whether she succeeded in putting it 
into form of speech or not. Poor soul ! she leaned 
her hands over on the back of the chair in front of 
her just as if she were kneading bread. That 
was all right though. We met on an equality, 
and no one ventured or desired to make unkind 
criticism. She said: 

“When she, yonder, spoke of being Christians 
by accident, | was reminded of a family where | 
used to work when I was agirl. The husband 
and father of the family was a very noisy profes- 
sor, always praying in publie for the conversion 
of his children. I knew them nigh on to twenty 
years and not one of them ever professed religion. 
And why? Because the father did not live as he 
would make people believe hedid. If one of his 
children wanted to ask a favor, she always came to 
me with, ‘Now, Susy, you get up a good dinner to- 
day; have everything nice and good, and be sure 
you cuddle and pet pa all you can, for I want to get 
him into a good humor so I can coax him to let 
me go to the concert, or the lecture, or the party, 
or whatever it was. They studied his moods and 
went accordingly. Of course, they didn’t want to 
be Christians if that was the way they all were. 
The best side of his Christian character was ap- 
proached through his stomach. I don’t say this 


in a light way, but the drift of the talk led me | 
into it. I thought it seem to fit right in here | 


and as [ had no contribution, this must pay my 
way.” 
Yes, it did pay her way. She had given her 


quota and we were all glad that the quiet little | 


woman, the butcher's wife, who always staid at 
home and rendered out the tallow, and helped 
make the sausage, had felt free to speak her mind 
before the club. 

But somehow, it did seem as if the tide was all 
turning that one way. Other women had bright 
eyes and red spots on their cheek, and they had 


fluttering breaths, and more than one face be- | 


trayed that within was tumult. Let a conversa- 


tion turn this way, and nearly all who are non- | 


professors will have something to say. It relieves 
them. It strengthens them in trying to believe 
that honest and good people are justifiable in liv- 
ing outside of a Christian organization. That is 
not safe doctrine, and we were glad when Mrs. 
Castleton tapped her thimble-finger on the stand 
and called on the wife of the landlord of the For- 
est House, Mrs. Zelnor. 

She had just been making soap, in the cold way, 
and we were all glad to hear how she managed. 
She “tried out” all the scraps and bits, and got 
the grease clean and ready before she began the 
job. Twenty-five pounds of grease will make a 
barrel of soap. Fill the barrel half full of lye 
strong enough to float an egg. Heat the grease 
boiling hot and pour into it. Stir often and when 
it begins to thicken up, then put in weak lye. If 
making in cold weather, heat the lye, as well as 
the grease. It never fails of thickening, and is 
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much whiter than soap that is boiled a long 
} time, 

| She made a few bars of erasive soap to wash ti: 

ware and pantry shelves, and to clean grease-spots 
out of carpets and clothing. We women all mad 
a note of the formula. l ike two pounds Oot Cas 
tile soap, and half a pound rbonate of potas! 


dissolved in half a pint of \ Cut the soap ii 


thin slices and boil it with the potash until it is 
thick enough to mould into cakes. Then add 
half an ounce of alcohol and the same of cam 


phor and ammonia. Stir till it begins to cool 
When cold cut in cakes and dry in the sun. 

Miss Van Liew, the dressmaker, said women 
made a mistake when they used a brush in dust- 
| ing silk dresses—that a soft flannel was the best 
lthing. She also told the girls how to make very 
| pretty feather plumes, or feather trimming for 
| their hats and bonnets 
| Take what milliners call bonnet-wire—a flat, 
| light, thread-and-wire tape—and begin at the far 
lend of it and sew on the extreme tips of those 
beautiful bronze-and-green duck or cockerel feath 
ers, lapping them so as to hide the quill ends, and 
you will be surprised and delighted with the r 
sult. They are very easily made, and the tips 
are obtainable in every neighborhood. Miss Van 
lumes sold for five 


Liew had seen such long | 
dollars. 
We were all sorry when the little clock on the 
mantle struck the hour for adjounment. Wes 
meet next at the home of Janette Patterson. Sh« 
is making a web of carpet to send her danghte: 
| who lives in Kansas. CuHattry Brooks. 


“FAIR WOMEN.” 


S in our wood-land rambles there is ever some 
favorite spot to which we turn again and 


i again, finding each time some deeper charm, 
some newer, fresher beauty, which holds our rap 


| tured thought, so my pen, turn where it may in 
the broadfield of literature, is ever returning to 
| woman, and each time I find new beauties cluster- 
| ing about the sacred name, and feel anon the grand 
| possibilities of all true womanhood. Each tims 
the blots and stains growing upon her character, 
| hurt me deeper and I feel compelled to ery out 
against them; feel that whatever of strength o1 
|talent is granted me must be used in helping 
woman every where to realize the greatness of 
| their work, and in rousing them to earnest, united 
laction against whatever is wrong or unwomagly, 
and a steady upbuilding of the good, the true and 
| the beautiful wherever found 
| I would not under-rate the work of man—he 
| leads the way and hews out the paths through the 
wild glens and over the rough mountains—he is 
| our friend and brother, and woman needs him even 
las he needs her—yet may I not safely say no 
cause rises to its highest level and is truly pros- 
perous and successful, no work is all it is capable 
of being as a power for good, until earnest, whole- 
| souled woman takes hold of it She brings to it 
|a self-sacrificing zeal and energy, a devotion and 
| earnestness that will not be overborne. She who 
stands 


“Too near to God to doubt or tear, 
} And shares the eternal calm, 


| 
| is given a strength, a power over others those 
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farther off can never know. In such “ Heaven’s 


rich instincts” seem to grow 


** As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 


ind blessings follow in their footsteps. Often 


they work unknown and unrecognized; winning 
rowns but wearing them not to outward seeming. 
Often those whose lives are daily enriched and 
brightened by some gracious, womanly presence, 
take the good, hardly knowing from whence it 
comes, giving little appreciation or praise. 

“No matter what I may do, my husband never 
gives me one word of praise,” said one to me who 
had seen more than a score of years of married 
life. Yet she has ever been a true wife and 
devoted mother. She has stood nobly by her hus- 
band’s side through good and evil report, has 
shared joys and sorrows alike with him; has 
walked with him through sunny meads and 
through darkened valleys, faithfully and uncom 
plainingly, yet without the little word of praise he 
could so easily have given, and which would have 
made her very heart sing for joy ; for dearer than 
the lover’s praise to the maiden, sweeter than the 
lover’s kiss, are the words wiich tell the wife her 
loving service is precious and good. 

What beautiful characters we meet as we jour 
ney along—women, who through difficulty, want 
and discouragements of every kind, have still-kept 
the faith—and, though little has been given them 
todo with, yet have done a good work, yea, a 
great work. for, be she where she may, a true 
woman 

“ Maketh her place in the world to shine 
As the lily maketh the meadow.” 


Angels know all it, He who 
“with larger, other eyes than ours” will give the 
rich reward. 

We do not need to go back to the olden time 
for our “dream of fair women.” All around us 
are brave, cheery souls who work on with a he- 


about and sees 


roic patience and cheerfulness that shonld win 
the admiration of the world. One tarried with 
us last Spring whose very presence was like the 
sunshine. “An old maid,” people cailed her, yet 
the words were no reproach to her. She had 
been true to her ideals of love and married life, 
and would not give her hand where her heart 
could not go rejoicingly. She had had “ chances,” 
but the right one, the one of all others whom her 
loving heart would crown king, had not come, 
and she had had the courage to say “no” 
an old maid rather than give her hand in a half- 
marriage. The years have touched her but 
lightly, and to-day she is the comfort and compan- 
ion of her widowed mother, and by her cheerful 
presence and ready hands, makes home bright 
and beautiful, while only the All-Seeing One can 
tell of the good she does in the homes and lives 
around her. The little nephews and cousins run 
to “Auntie” with all their troubles and woes, 
sure of ready sympathy and help. She is the first 
one called for in times of sickness or trouble. She 
arranges with tender hands the burial flowers, and 
the bridal “What could we do without 
her,” ask her friends, and too, wonder what 
could they? As I write, f another 
“fair woman” comes like sweet music along the 
still air. Born wealth, with all 
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that money could buy at her command, yet, when 
reverses came to her husband, she proved herself 
a most worthy comforter and helpmeet; proved 
her right to her woman’s crown, and now by the 
work of her hands, love-taught. she makes 
their humble cottage a true home. How many, 
like her, when the hour of trial comes, rise to 
meet it with a cheerful resolution and 
age, all unsuspected before. As the night brings 
the stars to our wondering gaze, so the night of 
affliction brings out the real worth and beauty of 
the womanly nature. Through the Summer, 
praises of Mrs. Garfield have been lain like sweet 
incense at a worthy shrine, and no doubt a nation’s 
praiseful sympathy was very precious to her, yet 
had she been in different circumstances, had she 
been the wife of an humble man, and unknown 
outside her home walls, think you would 
have been less true and womanly? less deserving 
of praise and honor? Ah,no! It was not 
cause she was Mrs. Garfield, the wife of our Pres#- 
dent and so the observed of all observers, that she 
what she was, but because of her innate 
womanhood which would not let her do differ- 
ently; because she is a woman, a true, Christian 
woman, who would prove her nobility anywhere. 


own 


} 
noble cour- 


she 


be- 


was 


| Thousands like her, scattered up and down the 


broad length of our land, are doing, each in her 
differing way and station, just as nobly and well. 
When the Lord of the harvest gathers up His 
jewels, their names shall shine brightest and best. 
Thinking of all these, my heart has swelled with 
thankful pride at the praise given Mrs. Garfield, 
for the honor of one is the honor of all, and all 
who, like her, do the duty of the hour trustfully 
and patiently as the life angel leads the way, may 
take to their hearts the sweet assurances. It may 
be but the pardonable pride of an American, but 
what land is so blest in its daughters is ours? 
Strong, brave, and true, self-reliant and helpful, 
” sails proudly 


as 


‘tis no wonder our “Ship of State 
on 

I have said the honor of one is the honor of all, 
and not less truly is the dishonor of one the dis- 
honor of all. We are banded together, bound 
inseparably and unchangeably ; hand clasped to 
hand and heart beating to heart Nothing comes 
to one alone, but, whether it be of honor or of dis- 
honor, of praise or blame, of sweet rewards or 
bitter condemnation, all must feel it, all must 
suffer or rejoice by it. The thought of it all comes 
to me with deep solemnity as the old vear glides 
out amid the deepening shadows of the winter 
night and the new takes its place. Think of it, 
ponder deeply and prayerfully its 
great meaning. Let it stir you to stronger action, 
to nobler impulses, Let it make voice as the voice 
of one crying across the dark waters guiding the 
wanderers to home and safety. Let it fill your 
hearts with love and pity and make your hands 
strong to do and dare-—strong to work for God 
and humanity. Have the courage to be true and 
womanly, have the love and faith to be Christ 
like. Let your hearts go out to all who have need 
of love; “turn thou not away” from any who 
would ask of thee, and may heaven send to all a 
blessed and happy new year. EARNEST. 
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BY THE HOME FIRESIDE. 


T is a cold February day when the chilly blast 
whistles and moans around the hills of Char- 
mingfare. 

God help the poor, this wintry weather! Last 
night I made Abijah harness up the sled and carry 
aload of wood over to old Mr. Jameson, who is sick 
and destitut Many of the good people of the 
village have given wood and provisions to help 
the family through the winter. When we have 
plenty we should remember that “the poor we 
have always with us,” and if we have “received 
freely, fre ely give.” 

Yesterday Mrs. Newell called. She spoke of 
the new teacher here at the Academy. Said he is 
highly spoken of by the people of the town where 
he previously taught. Said that his influence 
among the young people was of a most elevating 
and ennobling character. 

I was much pleased to hear this, for what better 
recommendation can a young man bring to a new 
field of labor than this? Such a teacher is much 
needed here in Charmingfare—one who will be 
truly interested in the welfare of his pupils. Some 
lectures or familiar talks to the young people, 
would, I think be beneficial. Something that 
would raise the standard of their literary tastes, 
for many are addicted to the habit of reading the 
pernicious literature with which our land is 
flooded, to the exclusion of other and better books, 
and to my mind such publications are working dire 
mischief among the boys and girls of the present 
day. 

One day last week. I stepped into the house of a 
neighbor for a few minutes. Mrs. Newman had 
gone to visit a married daughter, and had left her 
youngest daughter, Lida, to “keep house.” 

Lida is the pet of the family, a bright, pretty, 
intelligent girl, of about eighteen summers, a good 
girl in all respects,but extremely fond of novel read- | 
ing. And she has a“ penchant” for writing a 
little now and then, and the “ Poet’s Corner,” of 
the “Charmingfare Herald,” which (thanks to the 
good editor, is always open to the fluttering wing of 
genius, has given place to many a sonnet of hers, 
but upon this particular morning she was intent 
upon a sensation story, entitled the “ Witch of 
Dark Hollow, or the Unsatisfied Heart.” 1 
laughed aloud when I read the title, and then | 
sat down and gave my young friend a few words 
of plain, practical advice. For I love Lida. I 
love her bright, pretty ways, her artless innocence; 
and when she looked up in my face, and began in 
a piteous voice t say: “ But vou do not know how 
unsatisfying and dull I find my life here at 
home. Every thing is so plain and prosy ; so 
common plac 

“Stuff and nonsense!” I replied interrupting 
her; “ Lida, if you wish to have your heart satis- 
tied and at peace, you must learn todo your duty 
in the place to which God has assigned vou. 
Look around this room and see where vour duty 
lies.” 

For verily, the fire was all out in the cooking- 
stove. The potatoes, which she had put on 
for dinner an hour before had boiled dry in the 
kettle, and the sponge for the bread, which her 
mother had placed in a warm place to rise, with 
the injunction to Lida that as soon as it was risen 
she must make it out into loaves, had risen and 


risen and surged over the sides of the pan i: 
white, foamy mass, and down upon the floor, whic! 
was unswept. The table was _ littered  witi) 
books and papers, and here in the midst of al] 
this confusion, sat Lida sighing and moaning ove; 
an “ unsatisfied heart.” 

I think my visit did good, for she sprang uy; 
immediately and began putting the sheets she had 
written into her portfolio, began immediately 
place things to rights, and when I stepped buct 
from the door, as | went out, to tell her that youn, 
Dr. Mason was coming down the hill, I think she 
hurried faster than ever. There is a little bit of a 
story afloat that the Doctor is partial to Lida. | 
hope it is true. | hope they will marry sometime 
for the Doctor is truly one 6f Nature’s noblemen 

Last night poor May Dunham called. She had 
her little babe in her arms and was walking hon: 
to her father’s, having left the stage-coach half a 
mile back, thinking she could walk the distance 
It seems but a few months ago since she was 
young and blooming girl here in Charmingfare 
but time flies, for she says “she has been married 
three years.” She is now a widow, going bach 
with her child to the old homestead, where her 
aged parents still reside. They sadly need he: 
love and care, but May is very sad, for she feels 
that her life has been all broken up. “It was s 
hard to part with Harry,” she said, “for he was 
one of the kindest and best husbands that ever a 
woman had.” But he died very suddenly of ty 
phoid fever, leaving his wife and child almost 
penniless. Harry was a steady, industrious man 
but frequent sickness in his family had so crippled 
his resources, that they had not been able to mak« 
much more than a iiving. But I tried to comfort 
May. I said to her, “My dear, you have great 
reason to be thankful that vou still have a home tu 
go to, and loving parents to care for you. The Lord 
has been good, inasmuch, as He has spared their 
lives. and they will need all the comfort and care 
you can give them.” 

‘1 know that,” she said, her beautiful eves fill- 
ing with tears, “and | mean to do my very best by 
them.” 

“The Lord will bless you, if vou do,” said | 
“and as for this little fellow here, you must try t 
bring him up so that he w become a comfort 
and a blessing to you He is a darling, with 
eves just like his fathe bright and brow: 
and merry.” 

We did not sav much more, and she soon took 
her departure, having got \ rested. She made 
me promise to come over to Meadow-Farm to see 
her. Aud I shall go some inny day in April, I 
will take my knitting and nd spend the day 
with ier In many ways I may be able to benefit 
her. I donot think she had to walk far on the 
way home, for neighbor Hindle came bv short! 
after she had left, riding in his one-horse entter 
ind he must have overtaken her and carried he 
the rest of the way, for neighbor Hindle is a kind 
hearted man, very. 

Ah, well! how things do change about here in 
this world, and it seems sometimes as if every 
thing went entirely wrong But we must not feel 
that this is so; no, we must place our trust in a 
higher Power, and believe that “ He doeth all 
things well,” for in this wav only can we be recon- 
ciled to the sorrows and trials of earth. 

EmMILy SANBORN. 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 2. 

N the train again, sweeping across the coun 

try at full speed, beneath the bright, cold, 

winter sky. ‘The woods are bare and brown 
now, and no beauty meets the eye, but I am think- 
ing little of outer surroundings, while my head 
holds such a tumult of varied feelings, as | near 
the place where the years of early girlhood were 
passed, and womanhood with its joys and sorrows, 
its hopes and disappointments, dawned upon me, 
Where last my feet walked o’er hills and dales, 
when health and strength allowed me to go wher- 
ever I would. 
the saddest days of my life were spent. I shall 
see the woods where Vivia and I used to ride ard 
walk together, and the rocky hillsides, where 
many an autumn afternoon was spent alone, with 
my book or portfolio. I shall see Vivia’s sisters, 
and many other friends, I hope, of those never- 
to-be-forgotten years, whom I have not seen in all 
this interval. And perhaps the old home itself, 
if I can have the courage to enter within its walls, 
where strangers would greet me, while ghosts of 
the past walked beside me, and recollections, now 
painful and hallowed, crowded around. 

How strange it seems, to be really going there 
once more, for when I left home, I had little idea 
of ever seeing the place again. But while in D., 
I heard so much of some of these old friends, that 
it aroused an irresistible desire to visit them a few 
days, and renew the friendship, which time and 
absence had brokea up. And when they heard I 
was so near, and able to travel alone they sent an 
urgent request for me to come. 

The train speeds on, and it is only a ride of an 
hour, now. Curling up in a corner of the seat, as 
comfortably as possible, 1 try to stop thinking 
about it, and gain a quiet state of mind before 
reaching my destination. A young lady has come 
into the car who interests me much. Such a 
bright, intelligent face, and easy grace of manner. 
She has found a friend in the seat just across the 
aisle from me, and I have ample opportunity for 
studying her face from behind my veil, and hear- 
ing the conversation, which is of a desultory na- 
ture, and she is vivacious, is carried on in a tone 
which enables me to hear almost every word of her 
share in it. At first it treats of persons known to 
both, whose character and public career is com- 
mented on. Then a new “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
which one of them has with her, is looked over, 
and various articles discussed. From that the 
talk naturally glides on to authors, Dr. Holland, 
Victor Hugo, and two or three of our American 


poets, whose writings are discussed by the young 
lady in a manner which shows culture, literary 


taste, and fine perception. The conversation be- 
comes so interesting to me, that I almost wish | 
could join’ in it, and a great desire takes posses- 
sion of me to know who this girl, so different from 
the ordinary ones I meet with, is. 

But now the shrill whistle sounds again, the 
train “ slows up,” stops, the conductor calls “ M!” 
and my heart gives a great throb as I start to my 
feet, aad go out to meet the friend who soon 
comes to find me and take me to the pleasant little 
home where I am warmly welcomed. 

* - * * * . 


Well, I have been visiting three weeks now, in 


Where the happiest, and some of 
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the place where I only expected to remain a few 
days. The old friends have been so cordial and 
hospitable, insisting so on my making a longer 
stay, and I am having sucha delightful time, that 
I cannot make up my mind to leave yet. What 
with having company, and going out to ride, and 
spend days often, my time is so occupied and 
broken up, that I can find little leisure or quiet, 
for writing. Butthe pleasant society, the stir and 
change, all seem to do me good, since I have got 
used to being here. I found many more acquaint- 
ances than | expected to. The boys and girls of 
former years, grown up and married, and many of 
the old residents of the little town only a mile 
distant, where my old home lies, are scattered 
about, here and there. The old town itself is 
nearly deserted, and some of its houses have been 
moved out to the new one which has grown up so 
rapidly on the line of the railroad. The woods 

where, in the days when I lived here, only the 
bird-songs were heard, or the voices of some occa- 
sional passers-by—are now cleared away, and in 
their stead are pretty modern Sty le collages, and 
some few handsome large residences: while the 
fine brick business-houses along the street down 
which the railway runs attest the prosperity of 
the growing place. It all seems so strange, | 
wonder sometimes if | am walking in a dream. 
People and places are so changed. Vivia’s sisters 
are all married and have little families of their 
own, and only the one who was already married 
when I left seems natural to me at all, though 
they all seem to love me better than ever before. 

Iam spending a week with one of them, just 
now, and here on the river just above the old vil- 
lage I have found almost the only place that looks 
natural. 

Sitting by the east window of the room I oceupy, 
I look down over the placid stream with its broad 
sand-bars, to the old steamboat landing, where the 
point of slate rock juts far out into the water, and 
my father’s large warehouse stands at the top ot 
the bluff, just as of old, and the ferry-boat is Cross- 
ing back and forth, just where I have crossed 
many a time; and I feel as if the ghost of my old 
self had come back after long dead years, to re- 
visit the scenes where it once lived and moved 
And at night when I sit with the two friends who 
were girl and boy with me then, and hear them 
ask for the old songs which we used to sing, some 
of which have been almost forgotten, and are never 
sung now; and when they recall people and scenes 
connected with those songs, which had also passed 
out of mind, the strangest feeling takes possession 
of me. 

But it is very pleasant to recall those bygone 
hours and laugh over some of them, w hile we speak 
softly and tenderly of others, and to tind myself 
appreciated as I am, and hear them say that | 
look so like I used to in those davs, and have 
grown so little older. And especially to feel my 
self so welcome, and at home, with them, that : 
is hard to leave each one. 

God be thanked for true friends whose favor 
does not rest upon prosperity or position. I have 
always found such, although I hear some people 
talk of friends gathering around one in the sum- 
mer of prosperity, and leaving when the winter of 
adversity comes, and I know it is too often the 
case in the great world. 

Last week I visited the old home, and sat within 








































































the walls t) sheltered me so long; but every- 
thing was so changed, | would hardly have known 
the place, and I will not speak much of it now, 
for I would not memories mixed up 
with the record of brighter days. The visit was 
not so hard a one to make as I feared, for the con- 
stant flow of talk, with old friends and new, kept 
my thoughts employed and diverted most of the 
time. 

Since tlien, | | 
places in the village, 
table with 
childhood, and 
and gone, som¢ 
those who wer 
little ones aro 


have sad 


rd 


visited other once familiar 
and sat again at the family- 
whom I have known 
heard of those who are scattered 
never toreturn; and 
children then, now with their own 
ind them. It will soon be time for 
me to turn my steps homeward, to to the dear one 
waiting for me there, who thinks my absence a 
long one. But I shall carry pleasant recollections 
with me, to brighten all the rest of the now short 
winter, and the hope also, of returning here before 
very long, for another visit. LICHEN. 


ive 
since 


friends 


met some ol 


MAKE HOME NEAT AND CHEERFUL. 


HIS subject was called to my mind by the 
following remark which I heard a dear friend 
make not lon 

“ Some way our folks never do keep anything 
picked up.” 

How many husbands, brothers, and sons might 
echo the words. They were few and simple; and 
yet they meant agreat deal. They meant a home 
devoid of all comfort and attraction; and for one, 
too, who had alwavs beena faithful son and brother, 
who had given up all the brightest prospects of 
his life to remain at home, and provide for the 
helpless family, left penniless by a poor drunken 
father. It seemed so little for that family to do 
to recompense one who had done so much for 
them. Onl make his home neat and cheerful. 
Neat and There deal in 
those two words How much, some do not seem to 
realize, as is plainly shown by their surroundings. 

Wives, mothers, and sisters, make your homes 
neat and tidy. How much more favorably a per- 
son is impressed roing intoa neat and tidy 
house than on entering a slovenly and dirty one! 
A few ornaments make a great difference in the 
appearance ofa room. But of course cleanliness 
is the first thing to be considered, or ornaments, of 
the costliest kind even, would be of small avail. 
There are so many things which may be used to 


adorn our homes if we would only give the subject 


Fago: 


to 


cheerful ! is a great 
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EMBROIDERY. 
MBROIDERY is not at all difficult; and we 


cannot wonder at its being especially interest- 
ing work to all ladies possessing artistic taste, 
because, from the pliant character of the stitches, 
almost ererything that can be painted can be imi- 


tated—flowers, fruit, birds, animals, and even 
landscapes—while the articles of dress and furni- 
ture which may be ornamented by its means are | 


verv numerots 
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leach day from something else 


| dations for various purposes, such as Roman satin, 









What a change a few flowers or 
spect of a room! 


a little thought. 
pictures will produce in the 
In theseason of flowers, a bi uquet nic ely arranged 


ina glass ot water, if one does not have vases, Wiil 


always give a sense of the beautiful. Although 
pretty vases can be had at the present time for 
very little money. Try to have flowers around 
you. They cultivate and refine the taste. The 
are sweet messengers speaking to our hearts 

God. And what wondertul power of the Divin« 


Some will sav, “ We don't 
But take a little tiny 
from something 
that will tire your body and mind both, while it 
would be only a pleasure and rest to you to tend 
the flowers, leading your thoughts to something 
higher and more ennobling 

Did you ever think whet we would do without 
And yet, window and window-curtains 


Creator they exhibit! 
have time to tend flowers.’ 


windows ? 
are great drawbacks to the appearance of some 
rooms. Very often houses, we 
notice windows which are perfectly bare, or what 
is as bad, if not worse, curtains torn and hanging 
in every way but the right Now it does 
seem if there is no excuse for people being 
without curtains, when they can be made in so 
many and such cheap ways. Very pretty curtains 
can be made from unbleached cotton made after 
some of the various lambrequins, 
folded over a short Space at the top and trimmed 
all around with red fringe, the fringe being made 
from red calico cut in si Curtains made 
from cheese-cloth and of two straight parts, looped 
back from the windows with autumn leaves and a 
wreath of autumn acre the top, can be 
made to look very pretty. The leaves, if sprinkled 
with rosin and ironed quickly with a hot flat-iron 
will retain their original colors and beauty for 
What looks more beautiful than autumn 
leaves And we can have them with us all the 
time, if we wish, and it takes but a short time to 
prepare to room ina 


when passing 


way 


as 


patterns of 


shes, 
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} 
ieaves 
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vears. 
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enough ornament every 


house. Then rocking chairs, | have seen old gir 
ments thrown intothem for cushions. Very neat 
cushions can be made from brown cotton flannel 
used with the wrong side out, and corded with 
some brighter color. Take brown Holland, and 
trim with bright colored braid, or a square of 


muslin, edged with lace and ornament with spatter 
work, for tidies. 

We can not do too much to make our homes 
cheerful and inviting. Above all, we should have 
cheerful hearts and try to do our Master’s bidding 
so that when He calls we can all go to that home 


where everything is beautiful. AunT NEss. 


Decdlewark. 


Perhaps the first thing 
that should be borne in mind, that the choice 
f designs is an important feature; theyshould be 
selected as well as drawn, and as open, as possible ; 
crowded designs are not suited to the production 


CHOICE OF DESIGNS 
is 


| of artistic embroidery. 


MaTrerRIALS Usep ror Founpations.—The 
foundations generally employed for embroidery 
ire unbleached linen of a good even make. There 
are other materials which are employed for foun- 
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twilled silk, broccatine, honeycomb tapestry, oat- 
cake cloth, platted linen, serge, diagonal cloth, felt 
of various colors, cricketing flannel, Hollard, 
nainsook muslin, satin, plush, and velvet. 

Very elaborate pieces of embroidery are better 
worked in a frame; but for ordinary purposes, 
such as Chair-backs, doilys, small table-covers, etc., 
itis best to work inthe hand. Some materials, 
such us thin satin, need lining before you begin to 
work—a thin, open kind of Lrish linen is the best 
thing of the kind we know of for the purpose It 
should be tacked very evenly to the foundation at 
the edges, and a stiteh here and there may be put 
in and drawn out before you work where the tack 





ing 1s. 

Tracina.—The following method of tracing is 
the simplest and easiest we can vive: Place trac- 
ing-paper over the design, and trace with a colored 
pencil the outlines and veins of the design. Turn 
the tracing over, and trace over its back with a 
B.B. black lead pencil. Next place the tracing, 
the black side next the material; fasten the ma- 
terial and tracing upon a drawing board or deal 
table with drawing-pins. Having stretched the 
material, and made it smooth, draw over the col- 
ored outline with a sharp-pointed H.H.H. pencil, 
holding the pencil as upright as possible. This 
will transfer to the material (if white or light 
colored) a fine, firm line. The advantage in using 
the colored pencil for the first tracing is this: 
that when you are making the final transfer with 
a black pencil, you can see exactly how you pro- 
gress, so that no portion of the drawing will be 
found unfinished when the tracing paper is 
removed. It may ‘ere be well to caution ladies 
in the purchase of drawing-pins to obtain those 
only with solid heads, because no danger is 
incurred by the thumb in pressing them down. 
Sometimes the steel of commoner kinds of drawing- 
pins comes through the head and inflicts a wound. 

Another mode of transferring more rapidly 
than the former is intended for those who have 
learnt to draw. Make a tracing of the design 
with a fine pencil. Lay it on the material, and 
pin down firmly. With a strong darning-needle 
or stiletto prick the outlines of the tracing well 
through the paper. Then remove the tracing- 
paper, and, with the original design before you 
for your guidance, draw over the lines outlined 
on the material, the complete design. 

Another plan, which will also answer very well, 
is to place carbonic .paper upon the material, 
place the desiga over it, and with an agate, or 
any other point, trace over every part of the de- 
sign. You must be careful that neither the ma- 
terial nor the design be shifted during the process 
of tracing. You can get the carbonic paper in 
blue or red. The blue is useful for white or light- 
colored materials; the red answers best upon 
black or dark colors 

MATERIALS Usep For EmBrompery.—For the 
reason that embroidery is extremely durable, it is 
est to selects materials of the best quality to em- 
broider with. 

It is not advisible to wind crewel, or embroid- 
ery silk; the skein should be cut twice, and either 
put into thread papers or drawn through stitched 
‘“ases made for the purpose; the latter are neat 
und durable, and keep the materials free from be- 
ing soiled or discolored by the effect of the atmo- 
sphere. | 


S1LK.—Silks should be those of the best make rs, 
and should not be chosen for their cheapness, but 
for their softness and freedom from an admixture 
of cotton, as the brillianey of good silk is so much 
longer retained than that of a common make 

Ihe silks mostly employed are embroidery silk, 
crewe | embroicde ry SLIK, and lust avea ehibroidery 
silk. , 

CREWEL.—The word “Crewel,” according to 
Johnson, comes from the Dutch word KAlewel, 
which he defines as varn twisted and wound on a 
knot or ball. The crewel that was used for ladies’ 
embroidery at the beginning of this century, was 
in tightly-twisted small skeins. The crewel at 
present in use is a loosely-twisted yarn, or worsted, 
and is in much larger skeins than formerly. It 
is now sold in all shades and colors. To the soit 
blending of shades the beauty of the work is in 
great measure due. Crewel is sold in two sizes, 
tine and coarse. 

\RRASENE.—Arrasene is a newly-invented ma- 
terial for embroidery, resembling in appearance 
fine chenille, but is flat instead of round. Arras 
ene is made in both silk and wool, in a great num- 
ber of beautifn] colors and shades. It produces 
very effective work, and wears extremely well; 
it is especially suited for working large flowers 
and foliage plants. Arrasene should be used in 
short lengths, as long needlefuls become impov 
erished by being drawn through and through the 
foundation. A very mistaken idea exists with 
some persons respecting arrasene, which is, that 
it cannot be used for working through thick ma- 
t Is quite aS @asy lo embroider velvet, 


terials; 
plush, or felt with arrasene as with silk or crewel, 
and the work can be done in very much less time. 

GOLD AND SILverR THREAD.—Gold and silver 
thread is a good deal used for outlining embroid- 
ery of both silk, arrasene, and crewel. Ladies 
should be especially careful to purchase this mate- 
rial of the best quality, otherwise it so very soon 
becomes tarnished, that it is not worth work- 
ing; it should be kept closely wrapped in tissue 
paper. 

CoTTron A LA Crorx.—There is no make of 
cotton that produces a better effect upon embroid- 
ery muslin, muslin, or linen, than cotton a la 
croix. 

NrEpLES.— For embroidery in silk, crewel, or 
cotton a la croix, Walker’s Elliptic needles are 
the best we know of. For arrasene or thick wool 
embroidery, chenille needles should be used. They 
resemble a Berlin needle in the eye, but differ 
from it in having a sharp point. 


DESCRIPTION OF STITCHES USED IN EMBROIDERY 


Corpine-strrcHu.—In cording-stitch begin with 
the stalk of your design, and work as shown in 
illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 (page 208), working 
towards the right and left. Wherever it is practi- 
cable, work in curved lines. When you have 
reached the top of your work, turn it round, and 
work towards the bottom, then again upwards, so 
as always to work from vou. 

If vou begin with the central vein of a leaf, 
continue to work from the centre to the edge. 
Never work between two lines of stitches, so as to 
fill up, as it were, between work, as this plan will 
entirely spoil the effect of the stitch. Keep the 
colored design before you, and shade according to 
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it. Two kinds of stitches are generally used in needle and silk must be pulled through to 
crewel embroidery. The principal is the cording- front of the work exactly where you desire (i, 
stitch, to which we have already called attention; knot to be. Hold the silk down with the thum! 


the other is the knot-stitch, shown in illustrations of the !eft hand, and twist the needle twice 
6 and 8. The vase shown in No. 4, Outline Em- thrice, according to the size of the knot required 
broidery, is nearly all worked in cording-stitch, through the part of the silk which is tightened by 




















NO. £.—RAISED FLOWEB 
WORKED CROSSWISE, 


NO. 6.—ENOT-STITCH. NO. §.~—KENOT-STITCR. 





BO. 14.—BEADDIG-SIICH, 


NO, 10.— MONOGRAM) 
EMDROLDERY,. Wo. 12.—MoOVOGRAM? 
EMPROIDERY. 


and therefore affords a good specimen of the ef- the left thumb (see illustration No. 6). Continue 
fect which can be produced by this useful stitch. to hold the silk with the left thumb, and turn the 
We may here observe that where the cording- needle quite round towards the left with your 
stitch is practicable, it is best to use, especially right hand. Insert it the distance from the place 
where the articles are intended to be washed. it was brought up (shown by a small cross in No 

Kwor-stitcH.—To work the knot-stitch, vour 8). Continue to hold the si'k with the left 
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have drawn the knot to its 


thumb until you 
If you have followed 


proper degree of tightness. 
exactly our instructions, you will have a knot like ing monograms or initial letters, also for working 
generally on embroidery muslin or linen; if for 


the one shown in the designs Nos. 6 and 8. 
SaTin-stTiTcCH.—In more elaborate embroidery 


appearance is desired, work without running under 
work 


Satin-stitch is much used in 


see No. 8). 


white embroidery, there is no better cotton for the 
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NO. 13.—GOLD THREAD 
EMBROIDERY. 


WO. 14.—SILK AND GOLD 
TIREAD EMCROIDERY. 








NO. 10.—TWISTED STITCH OB 
SILK OF TWO COLOURS. 








COUCHING-EDGE 
FOR APPLIOVE 
, ZMBROIDERY. 
HO. 19.—CHAIS 
AND CORAL- 


designs the satin-stitches shown in Nos, 3 to Sand 
7 may be used. The mode of working these is so 
clearly shown that there is no need of much de- 
scription. Where a rich raised effect is desired it 


can be produced by running between the outline 
more or less thickly (see Nos. 3 and 5). If a flat 


STITCH. 
FOs 332 EMBROIDERY FOR COVERING ‘4 
JOIN OF TWO MATERIALS 


purpose than cotton a la croix. Examples of 
satin-stitch will be found in monograms Nos. 10 
and 12. 

Dor-StitcH.—Dot-titch is a very short stitch, 
worked like back-stitch, with the exception that 
the needle is net put back to the place itis drawn 
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out from, but an interval of about the length of 


the stitch remains unworked. Dot, cording, and 
satin stitches are shown in No. 10. 

FEATHER OR CoRAL-StitcH.—The feather or 
coral stitch may sometimes be introduced with 
good effect for the light parts of embroidery. 
Make a knot, and draw the silk through the work 
Hold the silk down with your thumb, keeping it 
towards the right hand. Put the needle in about 
an eighth-of-an-inch from where the silk is drawn 
through, take a stitch slanting downwards towards 
the left about the eighth-of-an-inch in length, and 
draw the silk up. For the next stitch, your 
thread must be turned completely round towards 
the left, and the stitch must be taken slanting 
towards the right. These two stitches are re- 
peated alternately. (See centre of illustration 
No. 19). The feather-stitch is shown in this 
design, on a groundwork of stitches, and running 
between two lines of chain-stitch. 

CHAIN-StitcH.—For chain-stitch, make a knot, 
draw the silk through the material, hold the silk 
down with the thumb, work a short stitch ina 
straight line, and draw it up. For the nextstitch, 
continue to hold the silk down as described for 
the first stitch, put the needle through the lower 
part of the last stitch, make a stitch of the same 
length, and draw through. (See illustrations 
Nos. 17, 19, and 22). No. 12 shows a finished 
outline of chain-stitch. Nos. 19 and 22 show 
chain-stitch in the process of working. 

HERRINGBONE-STITCH.—This stitch comes ef- 
fectively into some kinds of embroidery; when 
worked, it resembles the letter X placed in con- 
tinuous lines. The great point is to work it in 
even parallel lines. Put the needle in from right 
to left at the bottom line, take up a few threads, 
and draw out the needle quite straight with the 
place you put it in. Then at an angle, work 
another stitch in the same way at the upper line, 
keeping your thread over the little finger of the 
right hand. Herringbone-stitch is shown une- 
qually worked in monogram No. 12, which also 
shows cording and satin stitches. A good illus- 
tration of herringbone-stitch is shown in illustra- 
tion No. 9, where it presents the even appearance 
which is generally needed. 

BEADING-StitcH.—Illustration No. 11 shows 
the exact mode of working the stitch, which is 
used sometimes where very light sprays are intro- 
duced into a design. 

ITALIAN-StitcH.—This work is now pretty 


well known as Holbein embroidery, for the rea- | 


son that Holbein introduced it in some of bis 
paintings. [Illustration No. 11 gives an exact 
though small specimen of the work, and shows 


Fashion 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


OR the demi-season, feather-trimmings and 
bands which have been used to border hats 
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more clearly than any description the mode of 
working; this work is quite as neat on the w rong 
as on the right side; it is worked in back-stiteh 
In our illustration the lower part of the design js 
worked in herringbone-stitch Italian-stitch is 
frequently introduced in cross-stitch designs, 
CoucHIN G-S8 7170 H.—Couching-stiteh is fr: 
quently employed for covering joints; it consists 
of a strand of cord, or of several strands of silk o: 
wool, laid together and caught down by stitches ot 
the same or some other material at equal distances 
No. 18 shows an example of using cord; No, 20 
is a couching-stitch with wool. This stitch is at 
present much used in embroidery on plush. 
GOLD AND SILVER THREAD EMBROIDERY 
This is the most costly style of embroidery, and is 
more used for ecclesiastical or church work than 
any other; it is generally mixed with colored em 
broidery-silk or filoselle. In some cases gold 
thread embroidery over slips of parchment cut a 
trifle smaller than the outline of the design ; over 
this the gold thread is worked closely; a speci 
men of this is shown in illustration No. 13. [I 
lustration No. 15 shows a spray outlined with gold 
thread sewn down with fine silk stitches. The 
inner part of the designs are filled up with col 
ored embroidery-silk. Spangies are very fre- 
quently introduced into gold and silver embroid- 
ery; they are sewn over with silk, or gold, or 
silver thread. 
| Twistep-StitcH.— Broad arabesque designs are 
| sometimes filled in with this stitch. Silk or wool 
'of one color is held down and worked through with 
| a second color (see illustration No. 16). This de- 
sign would be outlined with a couching-stitch. 
INTERLACED GrouND.—No. 18 shows an effect 
produced by couching and ground; the work has 
the appearance of applique when finished. The 
design is traced on the material, a ground is 
worked to the outline; filoselle is the material 
mostly employed for this grounding. The stitch 
resembles cording-stitch, but is worked straight. 
In working, the needle is put through the middle 
of the silk (see illustration No. 18); the cord- 
couching is put on after the ground is finished, 
COVERING JOINTS OF FouNDATIONS.— It is now 
usual to combine materials in working embroidery, 
and in some cases ornamental stitches are em- 
ployed for the purpose...We give a very pretty 
joining in illustration No. 22; it is worked partly 
in silk and partly in arrasene. The lower edge, 
which is silk, is worked with three long-stitches 
intoa point. The arrasene upper edge is worked 
| with two stitches; aline of gold cord is laid along 
the centre of the two materials, and is sewn down 
at intervals with arrasene. 
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} 
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enartment. 


}may show only three feathers in front, tied by 
loops of blue ribbon of the same shade as the 
lining and back. 


Evening dresses for young girls are now often 


and dresses, are made up into collars and | made of soft, white woollen stuffs, such as nun’s 
muffs to match turbans, as well as take the place| veiling, cashmere, or albatross cloth. They are 
of fur. The prettiest of these are the plumage of} very simply made, some of them with high necks 
ducks, of peacocks, pheasants, partridges, etc., the and long sleeves, trimmed only with gold and 
gold-brown tints being most admired. A muff'silver fringe. Similar materials come in pale 
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blues, pinks and yellows, to be worn with a great 
deal of white about the neck. Instead of the long- 
favorite square, or Pompadour necks, evening cos- 
tumes show atriangle neck, cut square across the 
bust, and sloping up to a point on eachsid e, caught 
together at the throat. This fashion gives fulness 
to slender necks. 

The first importations of suit-goods for spring 
are dress, or Saxony flannels, for childrens’ cos- 
tumes, and for substantial wear by ladies. They 
are in new tints of bronze and olive-green, in 
wide stripes, in broken plaids, and in ombre or 
shaded colors. Of these, the striped are most ap- 
propriate for skirts, to be worn with plainer over- 
dresses, The favorite design for flannel dresses is 
not very new. It isa hunting-jacket, either with 
broad or narrow pleats; a plain, or tucked, or 
pleated skirt; and a short panier, or searf drapery. 

New wrappers for ladies are short enough to 
escape the floor, and with a shirred yoke, like the 
“ Mother Hubbard” styles now so popular for chil- 
dren’s dresses, cloaks and aprons. Another new 
wrapper has broad Watteau pleats in the back, 
falling down and terminating in a long train. In 
fact, the subject of wrappers has grown to be a 
most important one, as they are now made of the 
most elegant fabrics as well as the simplest, anc 
almost take the place of house dresses. 

Foulards this coming season are to take the 
place of light, striped or checked summer silks. 
They are in dotted or figured designs, resembling 
those of calicoes. Indian foulards are in rather 
gay colors, such as pale-blue grounds with red 
dots, or dull yellow grounds, with red or brown 
dots. Some of the French fabrics are covered all 
over with Japanese fans and landscapes. 

New cotton goods are gorgeous. French and 


oles and 


The Sunflower and the Lily. 
ARPER’S WEEKLY, in speaking of Mr. 


Oscar Wilde, who seems to regard himself 

as a leader and apostle in the social move- 
meut which had its inspiration in the new and 
higher love for the beautiful in household art 
which has manifested itself both in England and 
this country during the past few years, but who 
may be regarded as only a bubble thrown to the 
surface, says: 

“A generation ago the goldey youth of New 
York cultivated ‘the English manner,’ the dis- 
tinction of which was supposed to be its unemo- 
tional character. ‘The thing’ in manner was 
never to betray surprise, and to seem to find 


everything something of a bore. ‘There’s noth- | 
ment’ of which decorative art is but another ex- 


ing in it,’ was to be the descriptive legend of life 
apparent in every act and word. Perhaps that 
is also one of the canons of the new fashion of 
‘estheticism,’ so that Mr. Oscar Wilde is bound 
not to show the amazement which he must natu- 
rally feel since his arrival in this country. If 
Mr. Wilde and his friends made the fortune of 


Patience, it isno less true that Patience hasgiven Mr. | 
iof daily life. Mr. Emerson long ago said that 


Wilde the chance ofan American career and success. 
“Except for the fun and universal popularity 
and familiarty of the burlesque opera, an apostle 


of the burlesque would have been incomprehensi- | of the lily are merely overloaded.” 


English calicoes, chintzes, percales, cambrics, ete., 


are covered with flowers in natural colors. A 


| cream ground may be strewn all over with bright 


rose-buds, Some materials fairly run riot with 
birds, pipes, shepherdesses, flowers, and ribbons. 
Some are covered with a profusion of gay 
colors without any particular grounds, and are 
known as stained-glass designs. Madras cloths 
are the same old zevhyr ginghams. Cheviots im- 
itate in cotton, the twilled and plaided effects of 
woollen Cheviot cloths. Satinette is a new cotton 
fabric that can hardly be distinguished from foulard. 

These materials are usually made with a short, 
plain skirt, finished only by a narrow pleating 
about the foot; a plain, pointed antique waist, cut 
open in front to display a white surplice, or 
having a fichu of the same knotted over it; elbow 
sleeves: and a short, puffed panier. 

Bright colors are to take the place of the now- 
worn dull, blended shades. Such combinations as 
scarlet and green, scarlet and blue, blue and gray, 
and the like are predicted. Ribbons will be worn 
once more, as loops and bows for the neck and hair 

New colors are laurel, eglantine, and shrimp 
pinks, which are to divide favor with the long- 
popular reds. New reds are incarnat, or carna- 
tion red, brighter than cardinal; Turc, which is not 
new at all, being the familiar old Turkey red; and 
azalea reds, which are not much deeper than pink. 

New ribbons for trimming spring straw bonnets, 
have designs of lace copied upon them. Flowers, 
etc,, are woven, open and transparent, upon a firm, 
colored, silk ground. 

Poke bonnets will be the favorite styles for 
straw.—G loves are still long, held high upon the 
arm with a bracelet. The newest, for wear with 
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light dresses, are white dogskin. 
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Gomments, 


ble. The world of the sesthete has been so con 
fined to the pages of Punch, the hints of its actual 


' existence in London have been so infrequent and 


] 


obscure, it was so wholly unknown in this eountry 
except to the readers of Punch, that nothing but 
the essential humor of Patience, like that of a holi- 
day burlesque, could have so taken the town 
“Mr. Wilde’s plea for beauty was a pleasaut. 
and picturesque essay, dashed with a certain dar- 
ing triviality. But such doctrine as there is in it is 
not very new. Nearly thirty years ago the 
accomplished * Bachelor’ of the ‘Reveries,’ Mr 
Mitchell, lectured to us at Hope Chapel on the 
uses of beauty, and Plato and the Greeks had 
some thoughts upon the same subjects. Mr. Wilde 


}and the pre Raphaelites and the highly colored 





verse of Mr. Swinburne are all signs of ‘a move- 
pression. ‘Bunthorne’s Apology,’ in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is at bottom just. The lilies and the 
sunflowers and the lank ladies and Mr. Wilde are 
but fantastic fringes and edges of a Renaissance. 
The result of it all is a more prevalent pictur- 
esqueness and grace and beauty in furniture and 
wall-paper and building, in all the detailsand arts 


if Nature wishes to accomplish a result, she over 
loads the tendency. Mr. Wilde and the ladies 
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Dean Stanly. 


HE Fortnightly Review, in an article on the 

late Dean Stanley, refers to his honest love 

of truth and sincerity, and hatred of sham 
bigotry, as an element in his character that led 
him often to the verge of intolerance. 

“He was,” says the Review, “almost morbidly 
alive to the uncharitableness of many who make 
much of religious feeling and strict dogmatic 
statements, and are deficient in the long-suffering 
tollerance of Christian charity. Hence he became 
almost bigoted against bigotry, and intollerant of 
intollerance. He was, indeed, in this respect so 
regardless of the opinions of ordinary men that it 
is no wonder he incurred a great amount of ob- 
loquy, and was looked upon with much suspicion. 
No one ever knew him personally without loving 
him. No clergyman, perhaps, who ever lived ex- | 
ercised over the public at large, and especially | 
the literary and thoughtful portion of it, so fas- 
cinating an influence. The charm was a personal | 
one, whether diffusing its power through his writ- 
ings, or his preaching, or his conversation, or his 
kindly acts of friendship to rich and poor. He 

yas a master, commanding all other men by his 
vivid historic power, both of speech and writing, 
which, more perhaps than any other gift, irresist- 
ibly attracts both the unlearned and the refined.” 


Poison in Sewing Silk. 


HIS is one of the last places in which we 

should expect to find a poison. But even 

the delicate fibre spun by the silkworm is 
not always permitted to reach the market without 
being treated with noxious substances. A dress- 
maker admitted into the Leeds dispensary, in 
England, was found to have a distinct blue line 
on her gums, with simultaneous symptoms, such 
a furred tongue, inflammation of the lips, and a gen- 
eral debility—all signs pointing to the probability 
of poisoning by lead. The doctor in attendance 
on her for some time failed to discover the source, 
and was beginning to think the blue line had been 
caused in some other way, when he accidentally 
learned. from a merchant that silken thread, being 
sold by weight and not by length, is sometimes 
treated with sugar of lead. He then questioned 
the patient, and she informed him that it had 
been a common practice with her, when at work, 
to hold silks, as well as other kinds of thread, in 
her mouth, and that she had done this the more 
readily with silk, inasmuch as it often had a sweet 
taste. This is a sure indication of the presence 
of lead, and all thread possessing it should either 
be rejected or used with caution. It will be found 
that the silk thread of the best makers is tasteless, 
whereas some inferior threads are sweet. 


An Estimate of Poe’s Poetry. 


HE poetry of Edgar A. Poe has been the sub- | 


ject of much criticism, favorable and unfa- 
vorable. Some of his admirers have written 
a great deal of wordy nonsense about his verse, 
while others have pronounced it wholly valueless. 


but there is no heart-beat of humanity in it. 
It teaches nothing. The ideal realm into which 
it lifts you is a vague and dreary one. It inspires 
you with no high and noble impulses, Perhaps 
the best estimate we have yet had is that made by 
Andrew Lang in his preface to an English edition 
of Poe’s poems, It has nothing to give,” he 
says, “but music, and people who want more must 
go elsewhere. We shall never appreciate Poe if 
we keep comparmg him to men of stronger and 
more human natures. We must take him as on 
of the voices, almost the shadow of a voice, that 
sound in the temple of song, and fill a little hour 
with music. He is not like Homer or Seott, o: 
Shakespeare, or Moliere—a poet that mencan live 
with always, by the sea, in the hills, in the market- 
place.” 


Publishers’ Department. 


The Story of a Great Discovery. 


YHERE appeared not long since, in the Chicago 
Weekly JIJnter-Ocean, a remarkable article 
with the above title ocx upying nearly tive 

columns of that able journal. It describes very 


| clearly and with great particularity the inception, 
| development, and successful result of an effort by 


a thoroughly educated and intelligent American 
physician to discover an element, or combination 
of elements, in nature which would, without a resort 
todrug-medication, cure diseases through a restora 
tion of weakened or exhausted nerve and life-- 
forces to their normal condition. The scientific 
aspect of the discovery is so clearly explained in 
the article that both the learned and unlearned 
can see the basis of facts and legitimatedeductions 
upon which to rest. Many of the practical results 
already obtained through the use of this new Vital- 
izing substance, and in cases of the most desperate 
character, where all remedies had failed and the 
most skillful physicians found themselves at fault, 
are given in the article,and its high value as a 
health-restorer testified to by individuals well and 
honorably known throughout the country, who 
have in their own persons proved its wonderful 
healing power. 

The paper referred to is written calmly, and 
presents the whole subject in a way to arrest at- 
tention and bring conviction to almost any one 
who can reason from known facts and natural 
laws, and weigh eyidence with impartiality. In 
order to give the article a still wider circulation 
than it obtained through the source in which it 
| first reached the public, it has been printed in a 
| neat pamphlet and will be mailed by Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, to auy 
one who will drop them a letter or postal card 
| If you, reader, or any in whom you have a per- 
|sonal interest, are suffering from some chronic, 
or so-called “ incurable” disease, send for a copy 
of this “Srory or A Great Discovery.” It 
| will cost you nothing, and may be the means 
of bringing to you or yours the knowledge 
of something that will prove a blessing beyond 


As the work of a literary artist it is exquisite; | price. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Ast 


hma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 


sia, Headache, Ozsena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 


Disorders, by a Natural 


Process of Revitalization. 





AFTER THREE WEEKS. 
A REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT. 

A merchant residingin Nashville, Tenn., gives, 
October 26th, 1881, the following account of the great 
and surprising improvement which, in the case of 
his wile, attended the use of our treatment, It is 
only another proof that in this new chemical sub- 
stance which we call Compound Oxygen, there has 
been developed a subtle curative or revitalizing 
agent which, the moment itis introduced into a 
diseased system, gives new vitality toall the ner- 
vous centres, and acts immediately and steadily in 
the direction of health :— 

“It is now more than three weeks since my wife 
commenced your Oxygen Treatment, She felt the 
effect, from the first time she used the Treatment. 
It would, and does now, causea profuse perspiration 
tobreak out allover her body and makes her feel 
very tired and drowsy and a disposition to sleep and 
rest immediately after the inhalation. Her appe- 
tite commenced to improve in a short time and is now 
better than it has been in siz or eight months past, She 
can scarcely take enough,food to satisfy her hun- 

er, as her stomach will not bear it. After a hearty 


reakfast she gets very: hungry before dinner, but, | 


does not allow herself to eat much supper, 

Bhe has lost to adegree that dull, deat, listleas feeling 
which oppressed her before she commenced the 
Treatment, and the skin on her limbs and arms 
which was as dry and yellow almost as parchment and 
clinging to the bones has now a warm glow,and the 
flesh, or skin (forshe has very little flesh) is very 
tender to the touch and easily hurt. Hereondition 
has been alternating for the past three .weeks. A 
little better for a day or two, and worse n for 
several days; but in all these fluctuationsshe must 
have been gradually gain some strength, for she 
has been unquestionably s r during the past 
three or four days, than for se months past 
besides suffering less pain. She a@ strong, coo 
mind, so far as danger is concerned, and while 
knowing that she has been very sick, is very hope- 
ful, and determined to get well with the help of your 
Treatment, if possible. She has read your books 
carefully, and is trying to follow your directions 
strictly,as regards diet, as well as the treatment. 
Our family physician has not been to se@ her since 
she commenced your Treatment, wishing to give it 
a thorough test. He recommended her to try the 
Oxygen Treatment, feelings that she 1 Neg not 
live long at bestin her cond _ es 
Sor the past three days dressed herself without help and 
gone to the dining-room for her meals, a thing she has 
not done ina long time before.” 


“ FEEL LIKEA DIFFERENT MAN.” 


A gentieman at Renovo, Pa., writes, after three 
weeks’ use of Compound Oxygen: 

“Tam happy to say that my health has i ved 
very much. jam surprise that Ihave been Bonaptad 
80 much in so short atime. I feel like a different man, 


and can now attend to my business. The night- 
sweats have left-me, and I can now rest good at night. 


* Bhe has | 


My cough has almost ceased, I expectorate consid- 
erably yet. My breast is a little sore; but I am 
gaining in strength, and also in weight. have gone 
according to instructions as nearly as possible. | 
am feeling better now than I have since last Jan- 
uary.”’ | 


FROM A PHYSICIAN. 


A physician residing in the West who had ordered 
|} a Treatment for use in his own family, writes us as 
| follows: 





| “It issomething over three weeks since the soorint | 
| of the same, ana J am only too hag to say that | 

results thus far are most flattering. e nervous chills, | 

indicative of low vitality, have disappeared. Her “re 
| tite has steadily gained from the first, and with it a | 

steady gain in flesh and weight. She sleeps well, | 
|}and is refreshed from the same. Her cough Is less 
| troublesome than before, and from every indication 
| at present my mother is on the road to recovery. 

“ My fri , Dr, ——, of the faculty of the Central 
College of Physicians and Surgeons,jo whom I was 
speaking some days since, has expressed a desire to 
seeone of your circulars, as he has a brother guite 
low with phthisis, He has watched with much in- 
terest the case of my mother, from the fact that his 
family and my own have been acquainted for many 

ears. I have also an acquaintance in the State of 

owa, who has written me regarding the Oxygen 
Treatment. -I shall take pleasure in answering all 
communications regarding the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, as I believe it worthy of confidence.” 


A SUFFERER FROM NERVOUS EX- 
HAUSTION. 





Theaction of Compound Oxygen. in cases of ner- 
lvous exhaustion and low vitality is always bene- 
| ficial, Reaching promptly, as it does, the great 
| neryous centres, it rarely fails to set all the life- 
| machinery into freer and healthier motion, and the 
| building upof the whole system through increased 
nutrition is the certain result. Take the following 
case of a gentleman in Mill Village, Nova Scotia, 
who writes to us, Oct, 1, 1881: 


“Tam happy to be able to inform you that Iam 
now enjoying very good healthand have met with 
considerable improvement since my last letter to 
you (Oct, Sth, 1880). When I commenced using the 
tompound Oxygen im March, 1880, I was unable 


to sit up aver five hours a day, and had been in about the 
same for teoyears, I had no pain but was 
suffering from nervous erhaustion, | on at 
first (anie usually the case) by successive . In 
three months I was able to give considerable atten- 
tion to business, and now I can scarcely realize that 
my strength has returned, and that I am able to do 
| @ fair day’s work.” 








* Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature and action of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 


Sree of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


Also sent free, “Health and Life,’ a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 


Oxygen Treatment. 


DeEposiToRY oN PactFic Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
GE STRESS AMP. 2709 and 1111 Girard St, (daw Catut & Market), Phila., Pa 


G. E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 
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